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BOOKS OF THE COMING SEASON. 


As far as the publishers have informed us, 
we print to-day our semi-annual classified list 
of the new books that are supposed to be forth- 
coming during the Fall and Winter months. It 
is a lengthy list, as usual, and would be occasion 
for despair did we not know how large a fraction 
of its contents might be neglected by even the 
most omnivorous reader without suffering any 
very serious loss. . Many of its promises will 
doubtless turn out to be disappointments, but, 
on the other hand, it is pretty certain to contaip 
some titles which, meaning nothing in the bare 
announcement, will eventually be found to stand 
for unanticipated delights. The genuine Book 
—for such a phenomenon really occurs now and 
then —is more likely than not to come without 
much observation, and make insignificant many 
showier tomes that have been heralded with the 
blare of trumpets. We did not hear much about 
“‘ Joseph Vance” and “ The Old Wives’ Tale,” 
for example, before they actually came to hand, 
but it did not take long to discover their quality. 
Again, it is more than likely that the season’s 
output will include works that are not even an- 
nounced at the present time, but that will out- 
rank the best of those whose appearance has 
been awaited. Last year’s experience gave us 
such a work in the Wagner autobiography, 
which was published with little preliminary 
parade, and which was probably the most impor- 
tant publication of the whole year. 

There is certainly nothing of comparable im- 
portance among the biographies now catalogued 
for production, and the chief impression one 
gets from the list is that the business of biog- 
raphy is greatly overdone. It is, as we have 
frequently before pointed out, a peculiarly 
Anglo-American business, and the French or 
German reader is apt to be amazed at the unim- 
portance of most of the lives that are thought 
by somebody to be worth writing about in the 
English language. Then, if a man is of con- 
siderable prominence, we are fairly sure to have 
several lives of him instead of the one that might 
be thought sufficient. There is usually the 





“‘ official” biography, which is apt to be preceded 
by sketchy affairs hastily put together after his 
death, to be followed by lives written from some 
special angle of observation, and to be supple- 
mented by lives prepared for the innumerable 
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biographical series that some publishers have a 
mania for projecting. All of these categories 
may be illustrated from this year’s list. We 
are to have new biographies of Ruskin, Bret 
Harte, Lincoln, Liszt, Tolstoy (two), Daniel 
Webster, Maupassant (by his valet), Thackeray, 
Andrew Jackson, Napoleon, Luther, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and Alexander Hamilton — 
a miscellaneous group, surely, of most of whose 
members we are already rather well informed. 
The new Ruskin biography, by Mr. Edward 
Tyas Cook, is the only one of the lot that promises 
to be of much value. Fresher of interest, of 
course, are the promised biographies or memoirs 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison, Winslow Homer, 
Francisco Ferrer, M. Maurice Maeterlinck, Mr. 
G. B. Shaw, Senator Cullom, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Mr. Booker Washington, and Presi- 
dent J. B. Angell. But we are not made exactly 
eager even by these prospects. Most of the 
books will be pleasant to read, and informing, 
but they could be spared. 

We do not find the historical list especially 
promising. Mr. William Roscoe Thayer’s work 
on Cavour and Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan’s 
work on Garibaldi will renew our acquaintance 
with the history of the Italian Risorgimento in 
a way that cannot fail to be interesting. Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams's collection of “ Studies 
Military and Diplomatic” will doubtless give 
us a fresh and incisive treatment of whatever 
their themes may be. Mr. James Harvey 
Robinson is one of the most thoughtful and 
scholarly of American writers in this field, and 
his volume entitled “The New History” cannot 
fail to be profitable. Other titles that attract 
attention are: “A History of the American 
Bar,” by Mr. Charles Warren ; “ Kansas in the 
Sixties,” by Mr. Samuel J. Crawford ; * The 
Women of the Cesars,” by Signor Guglielmo 
Ferrero; “The Annexation of Texas,” by Mr. 
Justin H. Smith; and “The Common People 
of Ancient Rome.” by Mr. Frank Frost Abbott. 
We note also that the “Cambridge Medieval 
History ” is now ready for launching, and that 
its first volume may soon be expected. 

Books of travel constitute a category that 
supplies interesting and even fascinating read- 
ing, although few such books are treasured as 
permanent additions to literature. We can 
hardly expect an “ Eothen,” or a Palgrave’s 
Arabia, or a Dufferin's “ Letters from High 
Latitudes"’ every year, but there is much 

ise in such forthcoming works as “ From 
Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khay- 
yam,” by Professor A. V. Williams Jackson ; 





“The Arctic Prairies,” by Mr. Ernest Thompson 
Seton; “ Argentine Plains and Andean Gla- 
ciers,” by Mr. Walter Larden ; * South Amer- 
ica of To-day,” by M. Georges Clémenceau ; 
“ With Pack and Rifle through Trackless Lab- 
rador, by Mr. H. Hesketh Pritchard ; “ Undis- 
covered Russia,” by Mr. Stephen Grahame ; 
* Across China on Foot,” by Mr. Edwin J. 
Dingle ; and “ A Motor Flight through Algeria 
and Tunisia,” by Mrs. Edward Ayer. 

The category of general literature seems to 
give the most promise in the direction of the 
essay, which will be exemplified by such volumes 
as these: ** Beauty and Ugliness,” by Vernon 
Lee; “ Memories and Studies,” by William 
James ; ‘Some Representative American Story- 
Tellers,” by Mr. Frederick Taber Cooper; 
“Genius and Other Essays,” by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman; and “Democracy and 
Poetry,” by Mr. Francis B. Gummere. Of 
somewhat larger scope are such works as that 
of Mr. W. B. Yeats on “J. M. Synge and the 
Ireland of His Time ” and that of Mr. Montrose 
J. Moses on “ The American Dramatist.”” The 
“ Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett,” edited by 
Mrs. James T. Fields, will be sure of an appre- 
ciative circle of readers. The American public, 
which is now getting into the habit of reading 
plays as well as of seeing them on the stage, 
will be given several in printed form: ‘* Mona,” 
by Mr. Brian Hooker; “Embers,” by Mr. 
George Middleton; * Disraeli,” by Mr. Louis 
N. Parker; “Sherwood, Robin Hood, and the 
Three Kings,” by Mr. Alfred Noyes; “ As a 
Man Thinks,” by Mr. Augustus Thomas ; 
“The Piercing Sword,” by Mr. Charles Rann 
Kennedy; and probably many more not thus 
far definitely announced. 

In mentioning works of fiction, we hardly 
know where to begin or where to end. The 
following novels are at least among those that 
will be awaited with the greatest interest : ** The 
Song of Renny,” by Mr. Maurice Hewlett ; 
“The Witness for the Defence,” by Mr. A. E. 
W. Mason ; “ A Likely Story,” by Mr. William 
De Morgan; “Hilda Lessways,” by Mr. 
Arnold Bennett; “ The Fruitful Vine,” by Mr. 
Robert Hichens ; “ Under Western Eyes,” by 
Mr. Joseph Conrad; “ Adrian Savage,” by 
Lucas Malet; “The Money Moon,” by Mr. 
Jeffery Farnol; “A Safety Match,” by Mr. 
Ian Hay; “ The Principal Girl,” by Mr. J. C. 
Snaith ; “ The Case of Richard Meynell,” by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward; “The Composer,” by 
Mr. and Mrs. Castle; “The Inside of the 
Cup,” by Mr. Winston Churchill; “The 
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Healer,” by Mr. Robert Herrick ; The Iron | riet” and the discussions about Mrs. Carlyle which 


Woman,” by Mrs. Margaret Deland; “ The 
Conflict,” by David Graham Phillips ; * Kennedy 
Square,” by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith; and 
*“ Ethan Frome,” by Mrs. Edith Wharton. 
Here are a dozen from the other side of the 
Atlantic, and half that number from our own. 
It must be regretfully admitted that the English 
list is much the more important of the two. 








THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
COME AGAIN. 


The volcanic period is over for the present, — 
the crust of the earth is cooling. Human opinion, 
which for a century and a half has swayed with the 
fluidity of fire, is becoming fixed. Life is growing 
more and more sober, and sensible, and dull. En- 
thusiasm is at a discount. Faith is doomed and the 
ideal is damned. We have deposed the gods and 
taken up with common humanity. The ordinary 
appeals to us rather than the exceptional. Smugness 
and enugness for us, and to the deuce with illimitable 
aspirations, unselfish heroisms, and profundities 
that have to do with the dark foundations of our 
estate. After its outlaw escapades with Karl Moor 
and Fra Diavolo, mankind has gone back to the 
domination of the policeman and the parish beadle. 
We think more of the tariff to-day than of our im- 
mortal souls, and more of motor cars and the social 
column of the newspaper than of either. 

Under such circumstances it is natural that there 
should be a renewal of interest in the English eight- 
eenth century. A common feeling binds that epoch 
to ours. The strongest instincts then as now were 
the instincts for material welfare, and common sense. 
Man social rather than man solitary is our chief study 
now as then. In both periods talent more than 
genius comes to fruition. 

Aceordingly we have had of late a revival of 
eighteenth-century literature. There has been a 
wide commemoration of Dr. Johnson, almost a new 
coronation of that ponderous Dictator of Letters who 
is again accepted as expressing the most native and 
permanent factors of English character and thought. 
Certainly he has not been treated with so much 
reverence since he laid down his sceptre with his 
life. Biographies, studies, editions of other writers 
of that brilliant epoch, have appeared in quick suc- 
cession. Pope has been studied in his strength and 
weakness. The melancholy and mighty Swift has 
been sympathetically analyzed. Sterne’s mockery 
and pathos have been critically fixed. Goldsmith 
and Sheridan have been rehabilitated as to their 
lives, and set more securely on their thrones of fame. 
It is doubtful if there has ever before been so thor- 
ough an exposition or such a profound appreciation 
of these writers and others of their kin and kind. 

All this is only just, and it is perhaps a fortunate 
turn of appreciation after the “chatter about Har- 








threatened to swamp our criticism a decade ago. The 
critics of the Romantic school wrote such ineffable 
nonsense about Shelley and Hugo and others, that 
the swing of the pendulum of taste backward and 
downward was as desirable as it was inevitable. 

But the danger now is that the pendulum will 
stop at its nadir, at the lowest possible point. The 
common-sense of mankind is a kind of gravitation 
which is always tending to bring everything to a 
halt. We have got to recognize that there is a 
higher and a lower glory in literature. 

At bottom, the question is between poetry and 
prose. By poetry [ do not, of course, mean merely 
verse, though the movement, the rhythm, the con- 
certed sweep of verse, is a symbol of that life-giving 
element which is poetry, just as the disintegration, 
the dissonance of prose is a symptom of that static 
condition of existence which we call matter. 

The poetic view of lifeis a whole view, the prose out- 
look a partial one. Poetry globes itself. In its small- 
est example, it gives us action, character, light and 
shade, reality and reflection, foreground and distance, 
this world and the next. Prose generally runs off in 
some single direction; it is one-sided. It deals with 
axioms, maxims, half truths or half experiences. 

Wit and humor mean disintegration. The orb 
of the universe is shattered and the fragments run 
about in glittering confusion. Prose is therefore the 
vehicle for humor. The English eighteenth century 
is perhaps the most remarkable prose epoch in litera- 
ture, and taken altogether it is marked by the most 
varied and original outburst of wit and humor ever 
known. Single wits and humorists there are, strown 
through the ages, superior to any man of this period; 
but as a group, Dryden, Pope, Swift, Wycherley, Con- 
greve, Vanburgh, Farquhar, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Steele, Addison, Sterne, Fielding,Smollett,and Burns 
have never been equalled. And in colloquial wit, 
Doctor Johnson dominates the centuries. 

This is the largest galaxy of brilliant stars in 
our literature. Pre-Shakespearean literature has 
dwindled to two names — Chaucer and Spenser. In 
spite of all the efforts of critics, Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries and rivals have faded from the sky. Milton 
is alone in his heaven. But the lights of the eighteenth 
century support each other in their multitude. They 
paled a little before the fiery dawn of the Romantic 
revival, but they were visible in its full daylight, 
and now they promise to become dominant again. 

What the eighteenth-century literature had su- 
premely was common sense. It was in full corre- 
spondence with the thoughts and affairs of the aver- 
age man. And it did not deal with him as a king 
of nature, still less as the mystic tenant of eternity. 
It confined its view of him to his social and political 
doings and relations. Its moralities and maxims and 
irony and comedy were ail of the world worldly — 
the multifarious history of Vanity Fair. 

What the eighteenth-century literature did not 
have were those vibrations of the soul which shake 
man out of self —thoee tidal agitations which heave up 
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landmarks and make a new geography of the mind. 
Except near the close of the epoch, in Burns, it pro- 
duced no writer with the central firein him. Except 
in its few disinherited children, the poets Gray, Col- 
lins, Chatterton, it has nothing of vision and charm, 
nothing of the full-rounded revelation of life. A spir- 
itual Desert of Sahara, it stretched from the roots of 
the forests and mountain ranges of English thought, 
flat, dry, hard in its unfructifying common-sense. 

Men could not stand it. They thirsted for the 
water-springs of the spirit, hungered for the rises 
and ranges of life. Moved by a common impulse, 
they left the levels and struggled on toward the 
heights. Millions perished by the way ; errors and 
excesses and orgies marked their path; but for a 
time the race was better than it had been — a nobil- 
ity was re-born in man. Romance, Beauty, the 
Supernatural, came back ; and literature blossomed 
and bourgeoned as it lias only done a few times in 
the history of the world. 

Now this impulse seems to be spent. We are 
falling back into the eighteenth-century mood. 
There are differences, of course. In thought, we 
have substituted the idea of evolution for rational- 
ism; in form we have put the novel in the place of 
satire or didactic form. But for absolute poetry — 
the poetry of imagination and beauty — we have 
the same disinclination as our forefathers had then. 
Tragedy is again abhorent to us, and we wreak our 
soule on humor and social comedy. 

It is perhaps worth while to hunt about for a 
concrete contrast of these rival schools of thought 
and art. Shelley is the extreme example of the 
Romance revival. He carried its banners to its 
farthest point. Thackeray, on the other hand, is 
one earlier reincarnation of the eighteenth century 
—the man who re-expressed its ideals, or want of 
ideals. As far as their lives were concerned, the 
comparison would, at first blush, seem to be favor- 
able to Thackeray. But it is as writers that we have 
most interest in them; and which must we prefer— 
Shelley with the throb and thrill and ecstasy in his 
voice which take our hearts, the aérial visions shot 
through with golden fire which refresh our minds, 
or Thackeray with his polite and incredulous smile 
and his pictures of a sordid and soulless world ! 

In the very best literature we get the noble 
vision and reality combined — beauty and grandeur 
and truth in one. But we do not get it in the work 
of any age which banishes poetry; we do not get 
it in the literature of the eighteenth century, or in 
our own which expresses the same mood. Certainly 
we have no need to preach common-sense or comic 
irony in America. We wear Benjamin Franklin in 
our dispositions, and are not likely to go astray in 
the direction of enthusiasm, passion, profundity, 
or to sacrifice to eccentric and exceptional gods. 
The eighteenth-century revival can do us no good — 
it will only confirm us in our faults. The prose view 
of life is too much with us as it is. 


Cuaries Leonarp Moore. 





CASUAL COMMENT. 


LessONS FROM THE OUTSIDES OF BOOKS that havs 
seen service are writ so large that even he who run. 
through the alcoves of a library may read thems 
The human preference for amusement to instruc- 
tion, and for easy and simple to strenuous studies, 
becomes at once apparent from the frayed and 
stained and re-bound condition of fiction and humor 
and popular science, as contrasted with the unworn 
and comparatively spotless dress of more profound 
and scholarly works. But more curious, and signi- 
fieant of another trait in readers, is the external 
aspect of almost any single volume that is read at 
all. The darkening of the leaves’ lower edges, 
resulting from thumb-pressure, is nearly alwaye 
greatest in, if not confined to, the first part of the 
book. Serutinize a library copy of Darwin’s “ Origin 
of Species” or “ Descent of Man,” and you will 
find the later pages surprisingly fair and fresh, in 
contrast with the dog-eared and finger-marked ear- 
lier ones — a sad proof of the weakness of human 
perseverance. This, too, may be seen withcut open- 
ing the book, but by merely examining its lower 
edge. Standard works in several volumes com- 
monly exhibit a marked difference in the condition 
of the earlier and later volumes, the wear decreas- 
ing rapidly toward the end, and the re-binding 
being ordinarily confined to the first one or two 
volumes. Yet something else than human incon- 
stancy may also be deduced as accountable for this. 
When a reader gets fairly into the swing of his 
author, he reads much more rapidly and easily than 
at the beginning, thumbing the pages less and turn- 
ing the leaves faster, — even as the book of life is 
inclined to run off in its later portions with con- 
siderably less wear and tear, less painful spelling 
out of the words, than in its opening chapters. In 
short, who shall say that a complete analysis and 
description of human nature might not be made 
from a sufficiently keen-eyed scrutiny of a public 
library’s bookshelves ? 





THE INTELLECTUAL FERMENT IN LaTIN AMER- 
1cA has been commented on several times in THE 
Dia. Scattered through Cuba, Mexico, and South 
America, there have sprang up recently various 
groups of poets, critics, and thinkers, who are work- 
ing with a common impulse toward a new birth 
of Spanish literature in the new world. In a pre- 
face to the Cuestiones Estéticas of Alfonso Reyes, 
published at Paris, Sefior Francisco Garcia Calderén 
writes as follows of some modern Mexican authors : 
“ Alfonso Reyes belongs to a sympathetic group of 
writers, a little Mexican Academy for free discus- 
sion of Platonic ideas. Pedro Henriquez Urefia, 
son of the poetess Salomé Urefia, is the Socrates of 
this fraternal group. He will be one of the most 
certain glories of American thought. Critic and 
philosopher, he is a soul evangelical and protestant, 
eager for great problems and profoundly versed in 
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Spanish and Italian literature. Joined with him 
are Antonio Caso, a philosopher deeply schooled in 
Nietzsche and Comte, sunken in meditation, eio- 
quent, the creator of beautiful syntheses; Jésus I. 
Acevedo, great architect of ideas, distant and melan- 
choly, lost in the contemplation of his visions; 
Max Henrfquez Urefia, brother of Pedro, artist, 
journalist, and brilliant musical critic; Alfonso 
Craviolo, art critic, and others various and fine, 
whose affection for noble idealism harmonizes with 
the richest variety of special scientific knowledge. 
Among these, Alfonso Reyes is the Benjamin. He 
is the son. of General Bernado Reyes, Governor of 
a Mexican State and a rival of Porforio Diaz.” It 
is noticeable that all these new Latin American au- 
thors hold by France. French literature and ideas 
dominate the movement. On the other hand, of 
the space which French and Italian periodicals and 
newspapers devote to American doings, literary or 
political, nine-tenths is given up to Latin America. 
The United States usually follows on a bad second 
to some little republic of the South whose existence 
we habitually ignore. There would seem to be a 
lesson in this for us to recognize our neighbors who 
are recognized by a great part of the world. 


THE OLD-TIME TITLE-PAGE, no niggard of print- 
er’s ink, and honestly striving to convey a full and 
true conception of the contents of the book to which 
it is prefixed, has a picturesqueness and charm un- 
known to its abbreviated modern successor. Mr. 
J. H. Whitty of Richmond has prepared, and the 
Virginia State Library has published, “A Record 
of Virginia Copyright Entries (1790-1844).” The 
Continental Congress passed a resolution in 1783 
recommending to the several States a copyright law, 
and this resolution was favorably acted upon by 
Virginia in 1785. Copyright entries were there- 
after registered in the United States District Court 
of Virginia, until Congress transferred the registry 
of all copyright books to Washington in 1870. Mr. 
Whitty’s pamphlet contains between three hundred 
and four hundred titles, many of which excite one’s 
interest, curiosity, or amusement. For example, a 
pansophical writer, Joshua Peel, has a book on 
“Truth and Reason: or, A fair investigation of 
many of those things which keep them in Shade; 
Delivered in a course of Theological Lectures, 
Wherein Truth is clearly unfolded and defended by 
reasonable arguments, drawn from the surest Testi- 
monies of past and present Experience, Historical 
Evidence, and many plain, undeniable facts.” 
Another author, William Branch, Jr., attempts a 
metrical solution of the riddle of existence, his title 
reading thus: “Life: A poem in three books de- 
scriptive of the various characters in life, the differ- 
ent passions with their moral influence, the good 
and evil resulting from their sway, and of the per- 
fect man. Dedicated to the social and political 
welfare of the people of the United States.” 
Another treatise modestly offers “ A Plain element- 
ary explanation of the nature and cure of disease, 





[founded] upon facts and experience ; preseriting a 
view of that train of thinking which led to the invem 
tion of the patent portable, warm and hot Bath.” 
And still we have disease, are still teased and puz- 
zled by life, still search for truth and reason, and 
shall continue to write books in fancied solution 
of some of these perennial problems, in secula 
seculorum. pie ry" 


Tue HoratTiaN VIEW OF A SUMMER VACATION, 
or of a vacation journey in quest of repose and 
refreshment, has long been familiar to the world 
from the poet’s epistle to Bullatius, and may per- 
haps be recalled with advantage now that the vaca- 
tion season has drawn to a close for some of us, 
while for others the season has passed without 
bringing the vacation. If we are to believe Horace, 
the vacationers need not be envied by the non- 
vacationers ; for did he not prove to his restless, 
globe-trotting friend that happiness has nothing to 
do with change of climate or place, but depends 
entirely on one’s state of mind? “Calum non 
animum mutant qui trans mare currunt,” runs the 
familiar line that forms the kernel to the nutshell 
of advice contained in the brief letter. And if 
those of us who have been unable to go abroad this 
summer, to see the Coronation and other sights, 
wish additional consolation, is it not ready to our 
hand in Emerson’s essay on Heroism? “ Why should 
these words, Athenian, Roman, Asia, and England, 
so tingle in the ear? Where the heart is, there the 
muses, there the gods sojourn, and not in the geog- 
raphy of fame. Massachusetts, Connecticut River, 
and Boston Bay, you think paltry places, and the 
ear loves names of foreign and classic topography. 
But here we are; and, if we will tarry a little, we 
may come to learn that here is best.” Thus the 
true vacation, like the real Boston, may be said to 
have no physical existence, but to be simply “a 
state of mind ” — even though a three months’ leave 
of absence, with a letter of credit in four figures, is 
not exactly despicable to anyone who is human and 
who is sometimes weary with toiling for his daily 
bread. —— 


AN INSTITUTE TO PROMOTE THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
THINGS GERMAN is announced as about to open in 
Berlin, with quarters in the new Royal Library, 
under the official patronage of the government, and 
with the valuable aid of teachers and professors in 
the higher schools and the university. The purpose 
is to interest and instruct educated foreigners, so- 
journing in the city, in the language, the literature, 
the art and industry, the ideals and aims, the scien- 
tific and other achievements, of our Teutonic friends 
and rivals. Both class-room lectures and personally 
conducted excursions will be resorted to for the en- 
lightenment of the foreign visitor. Each “semester,” 
as it is called, though the term here loses its ety- 
mological significance, will be eight weeks in length; 
and a moderate fee (one hundred marks) will be 
charged for participation in this feast of reason and 
international flow of soul. October 16 is fixed as 
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the date for inaugurating this promising and praise- 
worthy enterprise, which ought to accomplish some- 
thing toward dispelling that widely prevalent 
Germanophobia which has its roots in ignorance 
and a false conception of patriotism. 


THE DEADLY DULNESS OF IMMORAL LITERATURE, 
as a rule, must have impressed itself on many a 
catholic-minded reader who has had the courage and 
perseverance to prove all things in the domain of 
books, with a view to holding fast that which is 
good. Mayor Gaynor the other day deftly, though 
perhaps unintentionally, exposed the real weakness 
of the morally objectionable book in his comment 
on a certain work that had been for some reason 
banned by the New York Public Library. He is 
reported as having said to a woman who protested 
against the library's action: “I looked it through 
last night after trying hard to read it consecutively. 
I am satisfied that the notion of the author that his 
book was excluded on moral grounds is erroneous. 
It is quite harmless, but very stupid. It must have 
been rejected on that ground. I cannot help call- 
ing to mind that scene of Cervantes in which he 
pictures the priest, the barber, and the niece, sitting 
in judgment on the books of Don Quixote’s library, 
sparing a few, but committing all the others to the 
flames, and especially the stupid ones. If this book 
had been there I am certain it would not have 
escaped the flames.” 


A NEW TREATMENT OF THE Faust LEGEND may 
confidently be expected if M. Rostand, lately the 
unfortunate victim of an automobile accident in 
France, carries out his reported intention of trying 
his hand at the theme that has challenged a Marlowe, 
a Goethe, a Gounod, and countless others, known 
and unknown. Here certainly is an opportunity 
for him to surpass his previous popular successes 
and to rise to hitherto unattained heights. Yet poets 
like other men are the victims of their own pecu- 
liar endowments; and any drama, with whatever 
motif, from the brilliant author of “Cyrano” and 
“Chantecler” is very sure to be unmistakably 
Rostandesque,— out of the ordinary, attention- 
compelling, something more than a nine days’ 
wonder, but not free from the inevitable defects of 
its qualities. Goethe’s laurels are not yet in danger. 


THE NOVEL OF THE FLYING-MACHINE may soon 
be expected to displace the now somewhat stale 
romance of the motor-car. This is the prospect as 
it opens itself to the experienced vision of sundry 
publishers of popular fiction. Who are to be the 
Williamsons of the coming type of best-selling 
thriller ? Or will that talented pair aim now a little 
higher (at the fleecy sky instead of along the mac- 
adamized road), and repeat in another realm the 
success achieved by their “ Lightning Conductor ” 
and “Scarlet Runner”? The assured touch of the 
actual flyer, however, cannot for some time yet be 
expected from one novelist out of a thousand ; and 
until flying is something more than a mystery and 





a marvel to the great reading public, the aviation 
novel cannot make an irresistible and universal 
appeal. Wonderful it must be, but not beyond the 
limit of a sufficiently common experience. Mr. 
Grahame-White has named thirty years as the 
time within which transatlantic passenger traffic by 
airship on a large scale may be looked for ; but the 
aéronautic novel, in some form more realistic and 
convineing than Jules Verne’s “From the Earth to 
the Moon,” will come much soener. 


THE BEST PROPEDEUTIC TO AUTHORSHIP, con- 
cludes “The Atheneum” after making a study of 
nearly three hundred British writers of note, all 
but fifty-two of whom were found to have received 
more or less formal schooling, including often some 
professional training, “is the combination of public 
school and university, set off preferably with a call 
to the bar or ordination, though a medical degree 
as an extra is by no means to be underrated. An 
expensive and long training for a very precarious 
calling!” Such researches as this in the antece- 
dents of men of mark are always interesting to the 
curious inquirer, but will hardly reveal the secret of 
genius. Doubtless we may discover the best train- 
ing for a historian, or a lexicographer, or a writer 
of school textbooks or of treatises on embryology or 
conchology ; and to some extent the education of a 
professor of literature, English, French, German, 
Latin, or Greek, can be prescribed; but the pro- 
ducer of real literature it is — most fortunately, we 
believe — beyond our power to make. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE CHICAGO AND NEW YORK THEATRICAL 
EXPERIMENTS. 
(To the Editor of Tue D1At.) 

The discussion, in your columns and elsewhere, of the 
plans and prospects of the Chicago Theatre Society has 
greatly interested me, as it must interest all who have 
at heart the rehabilitation of the American stage. It 
brings, of course, prominently into view the recent expe- 
riences of the New Theatre of New York, a dramatic 
experiment widely welcomed as a bow of promise in our 
theatrical sky, its successes greeted with delight, and 
its failures with a regret tempered by the hope that its 
managers would profit by their mistakes to make their 
future the more assured. Surely the lessons they have 
had may be conned with profit by all others proposing 
to follow in like paths. 

In one particular the Chicago Society starts without 
the handicaps of the New York players. I refer to the 
matter of building; and I realize how surprising the 
statement may well seem, for the home which the New 
Theatre backers gave to it was as beautiful, as comfort- 
able, and as complete in all respects as could easily be 
imagined. None the less, this same house was one of 
the causes of the temporary setback which the Eastern 
undertaking met. Its very roominess, which made it 
difficult for the audience to see and hear satisfactorily, 
also unfitted it for the purposes of a repertory company, 
governed by a policy which prevented the continuance 
of any production for what could be considered a long 
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run, no matter how popular it might have proved to be. 
It was a very splendid white elephant — but yet a white 
elephant; and it had to be abandoned. In smaller 
quarters, adequate without being extravagant, the New 
Theatre managers may continue their laudable efforts 
without that handicap, at least. 

Chicago may well profit by this mistake of the New 
York venture, and may also pay attention to another 
matter which has been referred to by the Director of 
the New York enterprise as a serious drawback to their 
work — namely, the lack of “home-made” dramatic 
material to draw upon. Many indeed were called, but 
few could be chosen — for the simple but decisive reason 
that so few were worthy. England, France, and Ger- 
many (to go no further) have developed a national lit- 
erary drama; America has not.. As Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones frankly put it to us only the other day: “ As 
against a Poe, a Hawthorne, a Whitman, you have pro- 
duced no dramatic author comparable with even such 
lesser European geniuses as Maeterlinck and Sudermann 
and Rostand.” It is therefore encouraging to note that 
it is not the purpose in Chicago to stage American plays 
simply because they are the work of American writers. 
Yet it would seem that the Chicago Society, while prop- 
erly refusing to depend upon “ made in America” dra- 
matic material, might still stand ready to encourage its 
production, and thus become an efficient aid to the birth 
and development of a national dramatic literature of 
real worth. 

What you have said of the Chicago Society’s being 
governed in its choice of plays by their intrinsic merit 
rather than by a superficial “popular” demand or a 
usually sordid box-office idea, — along with the admir- 
able opinion which you quote from John Jay Chapman,— 
is so wholly true as to need no further word than may 
be given in prompt and full endorsement. Is there not, 
however, something worth noting in the New Theatre’s 
experiences in this very regard? In the first place, it 
has set a highly valuable example to all American thea- 
trical ventures in the minute care taken with what are 
too often held as merely minor details of management. 
Another point might be made of its sometimes lavish 
though always artistic stage decorations; to give a single 
instance, “ The Merry Wives of Windsor” was never set 
more beautifully. 

The promoters of the Eastern movement found, to 
their surprise, another drawback in the attitude assumed 
both by New Yorkers themselves and the “sojourners 
in their midst,” who from the outset insisted on seein 
in the New Theatre only a millionaires’ plaything. f 
trust that in Chicago this will not be true. I believe 
the better class of its theatre-goers are of a sort to 
recognize in the Society’s work not only an ambitious 
and praiseworthy artistic experiment, but also an enter- 
prise distinctly educational in character. A high mis- 
sion is set before both the Chicago Theatre Society in 
its beginnings, and the New Theatre of New York in its 
fresh start. These organizations stand, more nearly 
than anything else we possess, in place of a national 
theatre. As such, they should establish sound tradi- 
tions, not in acting only, but in authorship. They should 
provide the machinery to keep alive plays of value and 
artistry which may not have “caught on” at once with 
the pleasure-loving public. They should give frequent 
performances of the recognized masterpieces; and this, 
considering the cosmopolitan make-up of our popula- 
tions, allows them the amplest scope, with Gallic and 
Germanic and even Slavic repertory to draw upon, as 
well as English. It may not be for them to cause the 





sun of a national drama to arise, but it is beyond ques- 
tion that they can help arouse our sleeping play-goers. 
Warwick JAMEs Price. 
Philadelphia, September 12, 1911. 


THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 
(To the Editor of Toe Dra.) 

In your note upon the recent death of Elizabeth 
Akers Allen, you remark, quite truly, that hers is a 
name practically unknown to the present generation, 
to whom the announcement of her death occasions no 
sense of loss. Yet there are very few compilations of 
American verse in which she is not represented. For 
her work had a quality which made it peculiarly quot- 
able — and she suffered much at the hands of antho- 
logists. It was my good fortune to have had some 
correspondence with her, not long ago, relative to the 
use of a number of her poems; and, since she is no 
longer here to speak for herself, I feel it is only right 
that her wishes should be made known for the guidance 
of future compilers. “I have no objection,” she writes, 
“to the use of my verse in compilations, if two condi- 
tions are observed: first, that the selections are taken 
from my books, instead of from possibly garbled news- 
paper versions; and, second, that the authorship is 
credited to the name of Elizabeth Akers, which is the 
name given on all my title-pages (save on my first book, 
which was published under a fictitious name [Florence 
Percy], and is out of print, and one which was published 
anonymously), and the only one which I wish to be 
associated with my literary work. Whenever you see 
any other name given me in ey you may know it is 
against my often-expressed wish. 

These conditions certainly seem reasonable enough; 
and the first one is more than justified by the garbled 
versions of Mrs. Allen’s verse which have somehow got 
into even the most pretentious anthologies. There are 
three volumes in which practically all of her poems 
will be found: “The Silver Bridge,” published by 
Houghton-Mifflin in 1886; “The High-Top Sweeting,” 
published by the Scribners in 1891; and “The Sunset 
Song,” published by Lee & Shepard i in 1902. It was 
her own opinion that the last of these contained her 
best work. Burton E. STEVENSON. 

Chillicothe, Ohio, September 10, 1911. 


CAPTAIN BEECHAM’S “GETTYSBURG.” 
(To the Editor of Tur Drax.) 

We have read with very great interest Dr. Garnett’s 
review, in your issue of September 1, of Captain 
Beecham’s “Gettysburg.” The review is written with 
the frankness of one who knows his subject, and we are 
sure Captain Beecham will appreciate being corrected 
by so fair a critic. We think we perhaps ought to ex- 
plain that the illustrations in the book were selected 
by the publishers, and not by the author, so that we 
and not Captain Beecham are responsible for the por- 
trait purporting to be that of Gen. Richard B. Garnett. 
This portrait was reproduced from the Confederate 
Military History (vol. 3, p. 642), and we had no reason 
to mistrust the source. If, as Dr. Garnett states, there 
is no known picture of Gen. Richard B. Garnett, we 
shall have to take this portrait out of the book with the 
next edition. We may mention incidentally that Captain 
Beecham was an officer in the 2nd Wisconsin Infantry 
of the “ Iron Brigade,” and not in an Iowa regiment. 


.C.M & Co. 
Chicago, September 9, 1911. A. C. Mathene 
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Che Hew Books. 





LAW AND LAWYERS IN AMERICA.* 


The American Bar is a large theme for any 
one man to deal with, and in Mr. Charles 
Warren’s single-volume “ History of the Amer- 
ican Bar” one must not expect to find the sub- 
ject exhausted. Only the older States, and not 
even all of the original thirteen, have a place in 
the historical survey, the rise and growth of legal 
studies and legal practice west of the Atlantic 
seaboard receiving hardly a word of mention. 
But within its limits, which embrace the most 
important and interesting phases of the subject, 
the book is a careful and authoritative piece 
of work, enriched with copious selections from 
noted jurists and others, and amply supplied 
with such notes and references and bibliograph- 
ical data as are needed to point the way to more 
special and technical studies. The general reader, 
and the student of history in its manifold aspects, 
are those for whom Mr. Warren writes, hardly 
less than for the lawyer interested in the growth 
and ramifications of his profession during the 
past century and a quarter. 

The plan of the work, which is to some extent 
an amplification of a sketch contributed to a 
recent history of the Harvard Law School, may 
be briefly indicated. Part one deals with legal 
conditions in the colonies before the Revolution, 
the status of the common law as applied by the 
courts, the method of appointing these courts, 
some of the more prominent lawyers of the time, 
legislation concerning the legal profession, the 
means of education then available to would-be 
lawyers, and some account of contemporaneous 
legal conditions in the mother country. Part 
two traces the more important features in the 
development of the American Bar from our birth 
as a nation and our establishment of a national 
supreme court to the year 1860. Of more than 
technical interest are the evidences of early pop- 
ular prejudice against lawyers as a class, a preju- 
dice by no means extinct at the present time. 
Human interest, too, is not wanting in the cases 
that were first found of sufficient importance to 
warrant an appeal to the highest tribunal in the 
land, and in the personality and methods of the 
leading lawyers who conducted such cases. Bio- 
graphical details of significance find their way 
into the book, as do also illuminative passages 





*A History or tae American Bar, Colonial and 
Federal, to the Year 1860. By Charles Warren of the 
Seffolk Bar, Chairman of the Massachusetts Civil Service 
Commission. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 





on the origin and development of corporation 
law, insurance law, patent law, copyright law, 
labor law, railroad law, and so on. An import- 
ant chapter deals with the codification of the 
law, and two others enumerate the noteworthy 
law books published in this country up to 1860. 
A “supplementary chapter” briefly surveys our 
later legal literature. 

Prefixed to the body of Mr. Warren’s work 
is a pertinent selection from Cotton Mather’s 
quaint “Essay upon the Good that is to be 
Devised and Designed by those who Desire to 
Answer the Great End of Life and Do Good 
while they Live.” It rather amusingly shows 
that as early as 1710, long before the “ Phila- 
delphia lawyer” had become a proverb for un- 
scrupulous shrewdness, the professional pleader 
was often looked upon askance by his worthy 
neighbors. A few sentences will indicate the 
tone of this “first American address to lawyers,” 
as Mr. Warren calls it. 

«“ A Lawyer should be a Scholar, but, Sirs, when you 
are called upon to be wise, the main Intention is that 
you may be wise to do Good. . . . A Lawyer that is a 
Knave deserves Death, more than a Band of Robbers; 
for he profanes the Sanctuary of the Distressed and 
Betrayes the Liberties of the People. To ward off such 
a Censure,a Lawyer must shun all those Indirect Ways 
of making Hast to be Rich, in which a man cannot be 
Innocent; such ways as provoked the Father of Sir 
Matthew Hale to give over the Practice of the Law, 
because of the Extreme Difficulty to preserve a Good 
Conscience in it.” 

“There has been an old Complaint, That a Good 
Lawyer seldom is a Good Neighbor. You know how to 
Confute it, Gentlemen, by making your Skill in the Law, 
a Blessing to your Neighborhood. You may, Gentle- 
men, if you please, be a vast Accession to the Felicity 
of your Countreys. . . . Perhaps you may discover 
many things yet wanting in the Law; Mischiefs in the 
Execution and Application of the Laws, which ought to 
be better provided against, Mischiefs annoying of Man- 
kind, against which no Laws are yet provided. The 
Reformation of the Law, and more Law for the Refor- 
mation of the World is what is mightily called for.” 
This may suggest to the student of Milton the 
latter’s assertion (quoted by our author) that 
“most men are allured to the trade of law, 
grounding their purposes not on the prudent and 
heavenly contemplation of justice and equity 
which was never taught them, but on the promis- 
ing and pleasing thoughts of litigious terms, fat 
contentions and flowing fees.” 

Slow and feeble was the first growth of the 
legal profession in a country so dominated as 
were our northern colonies by the church, or 
the “ meeting-house,” as it was scrupulously 
called. Those were the palmy days of the 
parson as a power in his community, and such 
neighborhood quarrels as he could not settle 
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were naturally carried before the “ general 
court,” or colonial legislature, for adjudication. 
The evolution of the full-fledged lawyer, not 
only in this country but in England, is an inter- 
esting subject, and is treated by Mr. Warren 
with such fulness as his space permits. Educa- 
tional facilities for the study of the law were 
necessarily extremely meagre in the colonies. 
Books were scarce, and libraries accessible to 
the public almost non-existent. The author says 
that “the first public library was established in 
New York in 1729,” without giving its name. 
Of course this was not what we now mean by 
the term public library, but even such as it was 
it had been preceded in New York by one of 
Dr. Thomas Bray’s so-called parish libraries, 
the parish of Trinity Church becoming the 
beneficiary in 1698. For our first real public 
library, or town library, we must come down to 
the year 1803, when Salisbury in Connecticut 
is said to have established a collection of books 
for the general use of its citizens. 

As to that formal teaching of law which was 
more and more to supersede the desultory 
instruction available in law offices, it appears 
that the first American law professorship — 
which was also the second in any English- 
speaking country — was founded in 1779 at the 


College of William and Mary; and to the agtion 
of Thomas Jefferson, then governor of Virginia, 


was due this epoch-making innovation. Two 
chairs, those of divinity and oriental languages, 
were sacrificed by Governor Jefferson in the 
reforms he effected as “visitor” of the college. 
But the first law school of any importance in 
this country was a private one, being the semi- 
nary established by Judge Tapping Reeve in 
1784, and attended by more than a thousand 
students before it closed its doors in 1833. 
Other more or less successful attempts were 
made to provide law education in public as well 
as private institutions, but it remained for 
Harvard College to found the first public school 
of law that has maintained a permanent exis- 
tence. It dates from 1817, and for the first 
twelve years of its activity it was conducted 
by two professors, Isaac Parker and Asabel 
Stearns. Its subsequent growth and its recent 
institution of new methods are matters known 
to those interested in the progress of professional 
education, but not embraced in the scope of 
Mr. Warren’s book. 

Our Federal judicial system has an intimate 
bearing on the history of the American Bar, and 
its rise and development are treated at some 
length in the eleventh chapter. ‘ By far the 





most important work which greeted the first 
Congress when it met in 1789,” declares the au- 
thor, “‘ was the establishment of a judicial system 
for the country.” And the honor of drafting 
the famous statute known as the Judiciary Act, 
which Mr. Warren pronounces “one of the most 
remarkable and impregnable pieces of legislation 
ever framed,” he ascribes chiefly to Oliver Ells- 
worth of Connecticut, one of the numerous lights 
of legal learning to whom the book pays deserved 
tribute. Of another New England worthy, 
Joseph Story, we gather some interesting infor- 
mation a few pages later. Story had, in 1810, 
argued the celebrated case of Fletcher vs. Peck 
before the Supreme Court at Washington, 
and had soon afterward been reélected to the 
Massachusetts legislature, which made him its 
Speaker. Before long he was called up higher, 
being appointed Justice of the court before which 
he had recently appeared, to fill the vacancy 
caused by Creshing’s death. 

“The appointment of Story was not received with 
general enthusiasm. Among his political opponents it 
was ridiculed and condemned, — ‘ that Republican poli- 
tician, Joe Story,’ as they called him. Others, by reason 
of his youth and active political course, augured a host 
of evil consequences. He was at this time only thirty-two 
years old — the youngest judge on the bench, and, with 
the exception of Mr. Justice Buller on the King’s Bench 
in England, the youngest man then ever called to highest 
judicial station in either country.” 


In his “Figures of the Past,” Mr. Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., has written of the indignation ex- 
cited by this appointment. “I remember,” he 
says, in Mr. Warren’s quotation, ‘my father’s 
graphic account of the rage of the Federalists 
when ‘ Joe Story, that country pettifogger, aged 
thirty-two,’ was made a judge of our highest 
court.” Thus shorn of their glory are many of 
our heroes when seen through the eyes of an 
unenthusiastic contemporary. 

But Story was immeasurably better equipped 
for his high office than many incumbents of the 
bench throughout the country until a period not 
too remote to be remembered by men still living. 
For example, the first chief justice of Rhode 
Island was not a lawyer, and the second, though 
a Yale graduate, was a physician by profession. 
Indeed, as late as 1819 a farmer was clothed 
with the dignity of supreme judicial functionary 
in that State. This surprising disregard of what 
seems to us the fitness of things must be ex- 
plained largely by the general lack of special 
education and training among those who essayed 
the practice of law. The common law of En- 
gland was held in little deference, and even when 
a pleader had the wit to cite an English prece- 
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dent, the court’s ignorance and indifference 
rendered such citation of little avail. One must 
remember, however, that this primitive state of 
affairs underwent rather rapid change with the 
establishment of law schools and the increase of 
means of intercommunication among the various 
States. 

Mr. Warren’s citation of illustrative cases 
adds to the interest and value of his chapters. 
So welcome, in fact, are these concrete embodi- 
ments of abstract law that one wishes he might 
have entered more fully into the more celebrated 
eases. The famous Dartmouth College case, 
for instance, in which Webster so brilliantly 
distinguished himself, would have furnished 
some pages of good reading if described in 
detail instead of being briefly referred to. But, 
again, the scope of the work was’ not such as 
to permit this pleasure excursion by the way. 
The book contains so much in its present form, 
and is so sure to commend itself to all inter- 
ested in the origin and growth of a most import- 
ant profession as practised in this country, that 
it would be ingratitude to persist in picking 
flaws and finding shortcomings. It is, even 
in the eyes of a layman, a memorable and a 
scholarly work of its kind. 


Percy F. BIickKNneELL. 








THREE CENTURIES OF SHAKESPEARE 
LITERATURE.* 


In the year 1599, William Jaggard, an 
enterprising printer of Fleet Street, issued a 
miscellaneous collection of poems as “ The 
Passionate Pilgrime, by W. Shakespeare.” It 
is recorded by Thomas Heywood that Shake- 
speare was much offended with the publisher 
for having “ presumed to make so bold with 
his name.” The whirligig of time brings in 
more than revenges. Whether Shakespeare 
really took offense may be doubted : the present 
William Jaggard gives reasons for holding that 
there was no occasion for it. But if offense there 
were, the later bearer of the name has made mag- 
nificent amends, and at the same time helped to 
vindicate a long defenseless benefactor. 

A complete Shakespeare bibliography, actu- 
ally assembled in type, is a thing to make one 
rub incredulous eyes. Scholars have long 
dreamed of such a thing, and not a few have 





— @SHAKESPEARE Bre.tioerarny. A Dictionary of Every 
Known Issue of the Writings of our National Poet, and of 
Recorded Opinion Thereon, in the English Language. By 
William Jaggard. With Historical lntroduction, Facsimiles, 
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had the courage to attempt it; but one by one 
they fell by the wayside, or contented themselves 
with incomplete compilations, until twenty- 
two years ago William Jaggard, the British 
bibliographer, undertook the task, which he 
admits almost subdued him. The magnitude 
of it can scarcely be exaggerated. There was 
not only a handicap of three centuries to over- 
come, but there was also what athletes would 
call a gruelling race at the finish against the 
ever-increasing speed of the modern press. As 
many as 200 volumes of Shakespeareana are 
sometimes issued in a single year. Of the 1200 
collective editions of Shakespeare’s works listed 
in this volume (not all carried to completion), 
about 200 have appeared since Mr. Jaggard 
began his labors. Of the 300 separate editions 
of “ Hamlet” (including adaptations, travesties, 
etc., but omitting minor American school texts), 
60 have come out in the same period. Thus 
the field has heen enlarged by nearly one-fourth 
while the work was in compilation. What 
Francis Meres in 1598 could accomplish with 
a few strokes of the pen, requires now this 
“ heavy toil.” 

The book is a substantial quarto, beautifully 
printed in 729 double-column pages, and bound 
in old English linen, — the edition limited and 
the distributed. It contains over 36,000 
entries and references, giving ‘* minute details 
and available locations of every known issue of 
Shakespeare’s writings; . . . likewise of every 

[English] tract, pamphlet, volume, or collec- 
— of Shakespearean comment ; of each ana- 
logue or source, with notes of the passages 
affected ; of every important contemporary or 
subsequent allusion to, or article on, the drama- 
tist or his productions; of each autograph, 
genuine or forged; of all engraved Shake- 
speare portraits; with market values of the 
rarer entries.” All this is made readily acces- 
sible by a single alphabetical arrangement, and 
an elaborate system of key-references which 
catches every important name. A liberal inter- 
pretation has been put upon the phrase, “every 
important contemporary or subsequent allu- 
sion.” If an obscure Restoration tragedy con- 
tains a prefixed poem with an allusion to Shake- 
speare, the tragedy is recorded. If someone 
in modern Liverpool publishes a collection of 
Shakespearean extracts attached to the names 
of local public men, as our college students do 
in the “ josh department ”’ of their annuals, the 
publication is entered. We note FitzGerald’s 
* Polonius: A Collection of Wise Saws and 
Modern Instances,” although the work so enti- 
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tled is scarcely at all indebted to the creator of 
Polonius for its contents. Such latitude might 
almost have warranted the inclusion, for exam- 
ple, of William Dean Howells’s « A Modern 
Instance” or “ The Undiscovered Country.” 
And, indeed, Mr. Howells is represented by his 
“Certain Delightful English Towns.” On the 
other hand, as a presumable “ source,” we find 
“ Tottel’s Miscellany ” recorded (although not 
in the first edition, and with no mention of the 
date of the first) because “ Howard’s ‘ Songes 
and sonnettes’ are thought to have had much 
influence on Sh— when preparing his own 
‘ Sonnets,’”” and because of “ Slender’s refer- 
ence in the ‘ Merry wives’ (I., i.), ‘I had rather 
than forty shillings I had my book of Songs 
and sonnets here.’” 

This wide scope of the compilation, embrac- 
ing in addition hundreds of works pertaining to 
actors, the stage, costumes, and the like, and ex- 
tending even to such an itemas acertain ““Comus 
edition ’’ of the “ New Orleans Daily Picayune,” 
will make it invaluable to persons of widely 
divergent interests. But the Shakespearean 
scholar will resort to it oftenest, no doubt, for 
the record of Shakespeare’s own works. This 
fills three hundred of the seven hundred pages. 
The separate pieces, including attributed works 
like “ Birth of Merlin ” and “ Mucedorus,” are 
arranged in alphabetical succession, and “the 
editions of each in chronological order. Thus 
we have not only all important facts and details, 
but a basis for many interesting deductions. 
“ Hamlet” leads, as we should expect, with 303 
separate entries (not counting a few in the sup- 
plement, or “ Aftermath”). Since 1864— 
the three hundredth anniversary of the poet’s 
birth— only one year (1887) has failed to 
bring forth a separate edition of “ Hamlet” in 
some shape, and the year 1880 brought forth 
ten editions. “ Macbeth” follows closely with 
279 separate entries ; then “* The Merchant of 
Venice ” with 240, « Julius Cesar” with 215, 
and “ The Tempest” with 210. The next in 
order of frequency are “* Romeo and Juliet,” 
“ Richard III.,” “ King Lear,” and “ Othello.” 
Of the canonical plays, * Titus Andronicus ” 
stands lowest, with 39 entries. Comparing two 
of these lists chronologically, we find that in 
1865 “Othello” led “The Tempest” by 16 
separate issues, though now the latter leads the 
former by 32. It would take closer examina- 
tion to determine whether this indicates a 
change of taste, some shifting in the problems of 
criticism, or merely the fact that · The Tempest” 
is better adapted for school-room study. 





A very interesting feature is the succinct 
notes which the compiler has appended to many 
of the entries. For example, after the descrip- 
tion of “The Passionate Pilgrime. By W. 
Shakespeare. At London: Printed for W. 
Iaggard, and are to be sold by W. Leake, at 
the Greyhound in Paules Churchyard, 1599,” 
eto., is the following note : 

«“ The Cambridge copy bears an early MS. note stat- 
ing that the copy cost the then owner three-halfpence. 
Trifling though this sum appears, it will be found, if 
calculated from 1600 at 5% compound interest, to 
work out to several thousand pounds, or, roughly, its 
market value to-day. A copy changed hands privately 
in 1907 at £2,000, and crossed the Atlantic. This 
transaction thus represents the highest price yet paid 
for a separate piece of Sh—.” 

Then, not without a touch of feeling, — 


“Ineluding the foregoing, only three copies are 

known to survive, and one of these is enshrined where 
collectors may covet in vain.” 
It should be added, by the way, that £2,000 
was the sum also paid for the lately discovered 
unique first quarto of “ Titus Andronicus,” a 
fact which is duly noted in its place. The note 
on the Ashbee facsimile quartos runs, — 

“ Fifty copies produced, of which the editor destroyed 
nineteen to increase their scarcity.” 

In the entries of books that bear but inci- 
dentally upon Shakespeare, many of the early 
allusions to the poet or his works are cited in 
full, and space is sometimes made for a liberal 
extract of less pertinent matter. Thus, under 
Yates’s “Castell of Courtesie” (1582) are 
given the five stanzas of ‘* Verses written at the 
departure of his friend, W.S.—, when hee went 
to dwell at London,” accompanied by the state- 
ment that the lines are unknown to Shake- 
speare’s biographers. As a matter of fact, they 
have merely been ignored because of the insuffi- 
cient evidence that they were addressed to the 
dramatist, a doubt which clouds the title of this 
book to inclusion in a Shakespeare bibliog- 
raphy. Nevertheless, we are glad to have the 
verses in this accessible place. 

The bibliographer has, very properly, not 
often attempted to pass upon the merits or: 
demerits of any given publication. Such dis- 
tinction has been reserved especially, it would 
seem, for the works of Mr. (now Sir) Sidney 
Lee. We are told, for instance, that his Intro- 
duction to the Oxford Facsimile First Folio is 
« disfigured by blunders and inaccuracies,” and 
that the census of existing copies of the original 
«‘ by no means includes all.” One is somewhat 
puzzled, too, to find Mr. Lee’s name, at each 
mention of it, enclosed in quotation marks ; 
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while Mr. Lee’s own publications will be found 
registered under the name of Solomon Lazarus 
Levi — the Hebrew name which he has him- 
self, no doubt wisely, long since discarded. 
Shall not some future D’Israeli record this 
among the amenities of literature ? 

There is a human quality in this great work 
which is refreshing: not often do we get a 
bibliography with blood in it. There is a 
felicitous touch in the dedication by William 
Jaggard, bibliographer, to William Jaggard, 
Elizabethan printer. And there is a very par- 
donable pride in the denomination of the 1623 
Folio as the “ Jaggard canon.” The entire 
volume is to be commended not only for the 
completeness, clearness, and accuracy* which 
go to make it a model work of its kind, but also 
for that elusive element of fascination which in 
even the most pretentious literary works is so 
frequently sought in vain. It is not easy to 
imagine a more acceptable gift to the world of 
modern scholarship. 

* The only errors noted are trifling. On page 315, Meikle- 
john’s “ Hamlet” is misdated 1865 for 1885. There is no 
key-reference to the “‘ First Folio” edition (1906) of Misses 
Porter and Clarke under Miss Porter’s name, though it may 
be found under Miss Clarke's. The edition itself is described 
only in the London imprint of G.G. Harrap, and the number 
of volumes given as 13, which does not bring it to date. 


Students may need the warning that titles are not transcribed 
with absolute fidelity to details of capitals and punctuation. 


A.LpHonso GERALD NEWCOMER. 








LEONARDO AND THE LADY.* 


When Leonardo da Vinci relinquished the 
portrait which had stood on his easel, and on 
which he had worked from time to time for four 
years, it is said that he did not even then con- 
sider the work finished, and was not himself 
content with it. But that it more than con- 
tented all beholders—this portrait of the wife of 
Francesco del Giocondo — is plain, since it was 
not long before it became celebrated throughout 
all Italy as the greatest masterpiece of portrai- 
ture that ever had been painted. Both as a work 
of art and as a pleasing likeness of the lady, it 
won universal praise. We hear nothing, how- 
ever, of any curiosity as to hidden meanings in 
the picture ; this began later. 

In vourse of time the portrait was purchased 
by Francis I., King of France, and eventually 
became the property of the Louvre, where it 
was called “ Monna Lisa,”’ and where until 
yesterday —so to speak— it remained, the 


*Monna Lisa; on, Toe Quest OF THE : Woman Sout. 
Transcribed by Guglielmo Seala. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co, 





greatest treasure of the vast picture gallery. 
So wonderful was the treatment of the back- 
ground, so strong the impression of corporeality 
in the figure, that even to an untrained eye 
everything else in the Salon Carré where it 
hung, even pictures of the seventeenth century, 
seemed flat by comparison. Still greater than 
the spell of its technique, however, was the 
spell of the portrait’s personality. Even those 
who at first scoffed returned again and again,. 
held by its mystery, impressed by its great repu- 
tation, puzzled, fascinated, disappointed some- 
times, but nevertheless lured back by the 
enigma of the face. What was the meaning 
of that elusive and enigmatic smile, those half- 
closed ‘lids, that sphinx-like gaze, those folded 
hands ? 

Nothing in the history of the picture fur- 
nished any clue beyond the report of Vasari, 
Leonardo’s contemporary, that the artist “sur- 
rounded his sitter with musicians, singers, and 
buffoons, to keep her in gentle gayety and thus 
avoid the melancholy aspect we observe in most 
portraits.” Still less are there any revelations 
from the life of the lady, since all we actually 
know of it is her name and two dates: Elisabetta 
Gherardini of Naples, married in 1495 to Fran- 
cesco del Giocondo of Florence (his third wife), 
buried a little daughter in 1499 at Santa Maria 
Novella. To read between such scanty lines 
has ever been an attractive opening for the 
poet, the essayist, and the novelist ; hundreds 
of pens, writing in different languages, have 
offered almost as many differing impressions 
and opinions as there have been writers. “I 
return to her in spite of myself, as the bird 
goes to the serpent,” says Michelet. “Her 
smiling sweetness is as frightful as the Medusa,” 
says George Sand. “ A dream nurtured through 
a lifetime,” says Berenson. ‘Her conquering 
smile expresses that wisdom of life that we have 
read already in the New Testament, ‘ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity,’”’ says Kraus. 

Most eloquent of all, because written by one 
who was as thoroughly steeped in the spirit of 
the Italian Renaissance as it is possible for a 
nineteenth-century man to be, are the words of 
Walter Pater. Everyone knows the passage, 
but it cannot be too often quoted. 

“ All the thoughts and experience of the world have 
etched and moulded there in that which they have of 
power to refine and make expressive the outward form, 
the animalism of Greece, the lust of Rome, the reverie 
of the middle age with its spiritual ambition and imagi- 
native loves, the return of the Pagan world, the sins of 


the Borgias. She is older than the rocks among which 
she sits; like the vampire, she has been d many 
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times, and learned the secrets of the grave; and has 
been a diver in deep seas, and keeps their fallen day 
about her; and trafficked for strange webs with Eastern 
merchants; and, as Leda, was mother of Helen of Troy, 


and as Saint Anne, the mother of Mary; and all this 
has been to her but as the sound of lyres and flutes, and 
lives only in the delicacy with which it has moulded the 
changing lineaments and tinged the eyelids and hands.” 

But although we know so little of the life of 
the sitter for the picture, we know a great deal 
of the artist who painted it. We know that he 
was a man of remarkable personal beauty, grace, 
and accomplishments ; a musician and sculptor 
as well as painter; an inventor and engineer; 
that he had a passionate interest both in science 
and in mechanics, and believed that he had 
made a practical design for a flying-machine ; 
that he foreshadowed many important discov- 
eries, especially in geology ; that he was a won- 
derful mathematician, botanist, and anatomist. 
Yet so intent was he in exploring new paths, 
that notwithstanding his genius and industry 
throughout a life of sixty-seven years, his way 
was strewn with failures; consequently, though 
his work that survives to-day is extremely bril- 
liant and epoch-making, it is comparatively 
small in quantity. 

We have, however, much more than the 
labors of his pencil and brush, or the record of 
his contemporaries, by which to make Leonar- 
do’s acquaintance. He wrote a “ Treatise on 
Painting ” which has been translated into all 
languages and is regarded as an authority; 
among his papers were found a series of note- 
books covering nearly the whole period of his 
active life. These were edited and published 
more than twenty-five years ago by Richter, 
and are a veritable storehouse of information, 
so that we know the man’s attitude toward a 
great variety of subjects; he seems alive 
although he has been so long dead. It is 
somewhat notable, however, that full as these 
note-books are in some ways, they never once 
allude either to the picture or the sketches of 
Monna Lisa ; they are silent also about contem- 
poraneous events, even to that one which must 
have created some stir in Milan while he was 
living there — the discovery of America. 

That a personality so engaging as Leonardo 
da Vinci, and a lady’s picture, the work of his 
hand, so mysterious as the Monna Lisa, should 
attract the imagination of the novelist, was 
inevitable. To conjure up a love-affair between 
the artist and his sitter is a temptation not 
easily resisted ; and from time to time romances 
about them have been offered to the world. It 


occupies one division of Merejkowski’s volumi- 





nous Russian novel called “The Resurrection 
of the Gods,” republished in English as “The 
Romance of Leonardo da Vinci.” According 
to Merejkowski, Leonardo never saw the lady 
except when she was sitting to him, and never 
alone then, except for one interview which 
proved to be the last. Yet they appeared to 
share some secret. It was not a love-secret, at 
least not in the ordinary sense of the term, but 
an inner comprehension of spirit by which each 
became daily more like the other ; Monna Lisa 
in the studio became something other than the 
wife of the prosaic Giocondo — rather, a phan- 
tom evoked by the will of the master, a female 
semblance of Leonardo himself, the sister and 
companion of his soul. 

Now comes a fresh work on the old theme, 
which doubtless attracts more attention than 
otherwise it would owing to the present excite- 
ment over the picture, and its disappearance 
from the Louvre. It is a work of 200 pages, 
and is called “ Monna Lisa” with a sub-title 
* The Quest of the Woman-Soul.” The author 
is an American writing under an Italian nom de 
plume. He adopts the favorite literary device 
of claiming the discovery of an old manuscript 
among some discarded rubbish. On examina- 
tion this proved to be a lost diary written by 
Leonardo in his own hand in the year preceding 
his death. To guard against too great credulity 
on the part of the unwary, however, the pub- 
lisher has taken the precaution of adding a note 
to the title-page announcing that the work is one 
of “ pure fiction” and that the author “ takes 
this method of sharing with the public the web 
of imagination woven for his own pleasure.” 
The diary contains recollections of Leonardo’s 
life at the time he was painting Monna Lisa, 
with copies of certain letters which passed 
between them, and reflections upon the “‘ woman- 
soul ’’ in general, and how it was revealed to him 
through the personality of Monna Lisa. There 
is an attempt, and a measurably successful one, 
to adopt the literary style of the period; the 
author shows that he is well versed in all the 
available authorities; the story moves along 
simply but swiftly, the climax being reached 
when each finds that the love of the spirit has 
become also the every-day love of man and 
woman for each other. This fact, startling to 
both, reveals itself on a certain moonlit night 
when they are alone together on the loggia of 
the Giocondo villa at Vallombrosa. After a 
moment of mutual confession, they shrink from 
the revelation, the lady flees from her lover’s 
presence, and he departs from the house before 
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morning. Francesco, the husband, with only a 
partial knowledge of the facts, seeks Leonardo 
in his studio at Florence, armed with a dagger. 
Leonardo twists the weapon from his grasp, and 
after breaking the blade between his fingers 
hands back the fragments and bids Francesco 
depart. Later, on that same day, Francesco 
becomes better informed, realizes that the house 
of the Giocondi has been in no way dishonored, 
and returns to the studio about midnight, filled 
with shame and remorse and craving forgiveness. 
Monna Lisa, whose health has been rapidly fail- 
ing, seems now near death, and sends by Fran- 
cesco a message calling Leonardo to her side in 
order that the three shall be once more united in 
friendship before she shall pass away. 

It is then, after this final interview, that 
Leonardo seeks to finish the picture standing 
on his easel, and to fix upon the canvas the look 
he had last seen upon the lady’s face. One whole 
day he works upon it, and then sees that he can 
do no more. “The portrait was finished, as far 
as I or any mortal could carry it; but it was 
still unfinished, in that it is impossible to portray 
the soul completely with material instruments 
directed by a mortal hand,” he writes. 

These are almost the last words of the so-called 
“diary.” It is a pretty love-story, does no vio- 
lence to such facts as are known, and is so sane 
and sweet in tone that itcan harm noone. But 
to give a convincing interpretation of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s inner mind would require an abler 
pen than is wielded by its author. 


Anna Benneson McManan. 





PROBLEMS OF AN INCOME TAX.* 





There are few questions which return to 
men so frequently, and involve as many and as 
changeable reasons, social, political, and ethical, 
as taxation. It is a universal inquiry in all 
stages of civilization, both by those who con- 
sider human action as governed by principle 
and those who contemplate it chiefly as guided 
by selfish impulses. Nothing but ignorance 
and stupidity can bar one from this discussion. 
It is usually carried forward by plausible 
reasons, very few having the audacity to urge 
personal interests even when these lie at the 





*Tue Income Tax. A Study of the History, Theory, 
and Practice of Income Taxation at Home and Abroad. By 
Edwin R. A. Seligman. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Income Taxation. Methods and Results in Various 
Countries. By Kossuth Kent Kennan. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Burdick & Allen. 


centre of conviction. A free-trader may think 
that nothing of moment can be said in favor of 
protective duties ; but these duties, once estab- 
lished, so modify the grounds of action as to 
make any material alteration injurious, at least 
for the time being. An error in taxation begins 
immediately to suit manufacture and commerce 
to itself, and thus to furnish arguments in its 
own support. It is only by an adventuresome 
spirit that these artificial reasons can be over- 
come, and effort be brought back to normal 
conditions. While justice is universal in its 
aims, it frequently calls for self-denial. 

This ever-returning discussion affords the 
best of ethical discipline ; we only find our way 
to correct action by a large amount of injudi- 
cious effort. Sound reasons are often the last 
to offer themselves. There is, however, a daily 
growth toward justice, and the general welfare 
is the only motive that never loses ground. 
While the State starts in physical force, it is 
constantly learning to temper its claims by 
justice. The thoughts of men and the institu- 
tions of society grow together. While we never 
reach perfection, we are always on the road 
to it. Our burdens grow, but so does the 
strength which bears them. Few things are 
more indicative of a true civilization than just 
taxation. The present consideration of an in- 
come tax is a proof of progress. Inner insight 
in adjusting public burdens, and more power 
and patience in bearing them, are the most 
immediate evidences of progress. 

The two books before us are alike in form, 
though in fact quite diverse. They both start 
with definitions, give an account of the history 
of income taxation, and conclude with its rela- 
tions to the United States. The first volume, 
“The Income Tax,” confines its sketches to a 
few leading nations, whose experience is the 
potent element in human history; while the 
second volume, * Income Taxation,” includes 
the action of many comparatively unimportant 
peoples. It is a volume of reference, giving in 
a short space, with little labor on the part of 
the reader, the immediate facts associated with 
this form of taxation. The work of Professor 
Seligman is much more elaborate, enabling the 
reader, though not without close and protracted 
attention, to grasp the present stage of growth 
as developed by the past mistakes and gains of 





men. Professor Seligman has, during a consid- 
_ erable period, enjoyed an enviable reputation 
| due to the thorough and luminous investiga- 


| tions which he has brought to economic inquiries. 
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The entire book is an empirical argument in 
favor of an income tax, supported by the expe- 
rience of men in working out the problems of 
welfare. The argument is strong both in theory 
and practice. 

The certainty with which every progressive 
nation is pushed up against this question of an 
income tax shows the powerful moral discipline 
to which men are subject. We may start with 
an indiscriminate capitation tax ; we may strive 
to make it more productive and more just by 
assessing different classes at a distinct rate ; we 
may move forward to a property tax and make 
our judgment more exact by an estimate of the 
products of each form of possession ; and, as 
commerce springs up, we may lay duties and 
excises as a convenient form of revenue. Last 
of all, taught by the lack of justice in all these 
methods, our thoughts may push on to an 
income tax as the embodiment of a more ideal 
system, in which each man knows what he re- 
ceives from society, what he owes to it, and 
how he can best escape tyranny. To establish 
a progressive income tax has a certain show of 
fairness, but hardly its very substance. It 
is an open road to confiscation. It is suffi- 
cient to prevent the acquisition of wealth by 
unfair means, leaving it, when once acquired, 
under common claims by the public. We should, 
as far as possible, reach an equality of obliga- 
tion, which is the great merit of a well admin- 
istered income tax. It is right that small 
resources should receive abatement, as thus 
only can the poor maintain av independent 
footing. It is also just that an income which 
arises from labor should.be differentiated from 
one which comes from fixed resources, since it 
does not give the same permanent power. 
Simple justice, resting on a few and plain dis- 
tinctions, should be the characteristic of tax- 
ation. 

There are two questions associated with taxes. 
Does the tax itself escape mere greed? And is 
the community prepared to accept it and give 
it a fair application? The one question is 
answered by sound economic principles, and 
the other by the ethical temper of those whom 
it concerns. These questions may involve very 
different considerations. The one concerns in- 
trinsic fitness; the other, the current feeling in 
a given community. The one is a scientific ques- 
tion, and the other pertains to the stage of 
development in social and national life. We 
have the feeling that Professor Seligman gives 
rather undue weight to the inquiry as to what 





men will bear. While this cannot be advan- 
tageously overlooked, neither can the inquiry of 
intrinsic fitness be lightly set aside by it. Only 
as the ideal is magnified can any existing method 
be overcome and the laws of economic and 
ethical action gain the front. What are some- 
times regarded as the laws of Political Economy 
are nothing more than an equilibrium set up 
between faulty methods and selfish feelings. In 
criminology, we have to consider the crimi- 
nal temper, while we bring to it higher mo- 
tivés. Yet the ethical idea must have fair 
play, if we are to displace with it the perverted 
tendency. 

Sooner or later, the ideal motive must arise 
and crowd out all lower considerations. It thus 
becomes impossible, at least for the theoretical 
mind, to accept the true goal of taxation and 
not use it as a counter-weight to conventional 
opinion. If, as a fact, it gains a somewhat false 
brilliancy, it is still the accepted method of the 
idealist which he can neither forget himself nor 
allow others to forget. An entirely satisfactory 
mode of taxation, or, indeed, of any human — 
action, is impossible; but this does not render 
unfitting an effort to approach it. If a man of 
a miserly disposition, if one of simply good 
business habits, and one easy-going, have the 
same income, we would lay upon them the same 
burdens, in each case fitting because ideally 
just, and then leave them each to work out his 
own problem. This is an ideal use of an ideal 
solution, though the individual friction may be 
quite different. The circumstances and disposi- 
tions of men are very diverse, and we only take 
them into consideration when we cannot neglect 
them or overcome them. Men cannot wear like 
coats, but we give this fact only a qualified con- 
sideration when insisting that they shall all wear 
some coat. The most perfect tax may still be 
a burden; but we do not allow this relation to 
get into the foreground except when we cannot 
help it. The ideal character of any given method 
must be dwelt on and allowed all the weight we 
can attach to it. Whatever the color of a man’s 
eyes, he is still a man, and must be called on 
to deal with manly motives as far as possible. 
When a great variety of diverse considerations 
are bearing on men’s minds, we have especial 
occasion to dwell on the best of these motives, 
and give ground only under compulsion. 

The thing which surprises one in the discus- 
sion of income taxes is the violence of the ideas 
and of the language employed, even by those 
whom we regard as good men. The true quality 
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of the rational mind seems to be lost, and to be 
replaced by notions which have conventional 
currency. We suppose that this confusion comes 
from the practical difficulties and the mistakes 
which arise among men in their efforts to adjust 
themselves to each other. The inquisitorial 
character which attaches to the inquiries into 
income has been urged with great bitterness, 
when these very inquisitions are made necessary 
by the unwillingness of men to meet their obli- 
gations. If men were accustomed to be upright, 
this difficulty would disappear. A chief excel- 
lence of the English method is found in an 
evasion of this objection by dealing with those 
from whom the income comes, rather than with 
those who receive it. Men are so ruled by cus- 
tom as to render it, rather than intrinsic fitness, 
the guide of action. We might conceive of a 
dialogue between the mole and the horticulturist 
to this effect: “Why this constant secrecy, 
these covered passages, noiseless motion, and 
numerous subterfuges? Come out into the open, 
and let us have a fair fight.’”” The mole, confi- 
dent in its own methods, might respond, “ Ha, 
ha! That would be a notable piece of candor.” 
Most men develop their thoughts on the plane 
of custom and not on that of intrinsic righteous- 
ness. They accept the law of the Medes and 
Persians, which changeth not. Custom is in- 
deed our chief bond of unity, and as such can- 
not be lightly dealt with; but no rational man 
will accept it as the last and highest standard 
of conduct. While one cannot grow an inch in 
a day, it does not follow that he cannot grow 
at all. We accept the authority of what is, but 
preéminently the rightfulness of what should 
be ; we blend them as best we can. The sense 
of the incongruity of human action only makes 
us the more farsighted. All improvement mili- 
tates against some feelings, but does not thereby 
lose its authority. Duties and excises based on 
consumption trespass on the resources of the 
poor, already too limited. An income tax, press- 
ing lightly on inadequate means, falls as a duty 
on those best able to meet it, and thus concurs 
with the eternal fitness of things. The goal is 
national as well as individual, and when we 
have fairly caught sight of it the blood should 
be stirred and the pace quickened. One can 
no more be driven by expediency simply, in 
national than in individual growth. The long 
and the short stretches of life are both under a 
double law. To feel those laws and obey them 
is the highest national, as it is the most perfect 
individual, wisdom. Joun Bascom. 





MEMOIRS OF AN UNHAPPY PRESIDENT.* 


Fifty years have passed since James Bu- 
chanan, retiring from the four unhappy years of 
his presidency, brought to a close a long and 
industrious political career. A sincere believer 
in old-school doctrines of strict construction, 
and honestly intent upon compromise and peace, 
he bore with him to private life the bitterest 
criticism of the inefficiency of his acts and the 
insincerity of his motives, and was objurgated 
both by the North and by the South which he 
had so vainly tried to hold together. Deeply 
persuaded of the rectitude of his course in this 
as in former parts of his public life, he pre 
in his retirement an extended defence of his ad- 
ministration, which he published in 1866 with 
the title “Mr. Buchanan’s Administration on 
the Eve of the Rebellion.” Some years later, 
his voluminous private papers were used by 
Mr. George Ticknor Curtis in the preparation 
of a biography which was published in two large 
volumes in 1883. In 1895 appeared a volume 
of essays under the title “ Turning on the Light : 
A Dispassionate Survey of President Buchanan’s 
Administration from 1860 to its Close.” This 
was written by Horatio King, who was assistant 
postmaster-general under Buchanan, and became 
acting postmaster-general when Mr. Holt was 
appointed of War. But neither this, 
nor Curtis’s able work, nor Buchanan’s own 
apologia, has done much to relieve the unfor- 
tunate President from the severe judgment of 
historians as to the weakness of his course in 
the years before the Civil War. One finds the 
strictures of Mr. James Ford Rhodes only a 
little less severe than those of von Holst; to 
Professor Hart it is still “the profligate admin- 
istration of Buchanan”; while Admiral Chad- 
wick writes of “the lawyer wrapped in the 
technicalities of his profession, with a character 
developed into the softness which comes with 
continued success, chiefly the result of encounter- 
ing no obstacles; . . . the mediocre politician, 
a being who always seeks to work on the line 
of the least resistance.” 

Possibly destined to be the foundation for a 
more successful defence of Buchanan’s policy as 
President, and certainly to be the basis of all 
future accounts of his career, there now comes 
from the press, in twelve handsome octavo vol- 
umes, a splendid edition of the “ Works of 
James Buchanan.” In the Introduction, the 
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editor, Professor John Bassett Moore, explains 
that it is to the devotion of Mr. Buchanan’s niece, 
Mrs. Henry E. Johnston (formerly Miss Harriet 
Lane), that this series is due. For the docu- 
ments which fill the twelve volumes the editor 
has drawn upon the Buchanan papers now de- 
posited with the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania ; upon Curtis’s biography, which contains 
some writings missing from the manuscript 
collection ; upon the “ Annals of Congress,” 
the “* Register of Debates,” and the “ Congres- 
sional Globe”; upon the executive and diplo- 
matic archives of the United States, with which 
Professor Moore’s life-work has given him an 
intimacy most valuable for the task in hand ; 
and upon various manuscript collections chiefly 
in the Library of Congress, such as the Polk, 
the Jackson, the Van Buren, and the Holt cor- 
respondence. 

For Buchanan’s congressional career, Pro- 
fessor Moore has reprinted a judicious selection 
of his speeches ; but a detailed synopsis makes 
it easy to refer to the congressional documents. 
In presenting Buchanan’s letters and state 
papers, the editor frequently prints letters or 
extracts of letters from other sources which 
serve to throw light on the text. A most con- 
spicuous instance of this is found in connection 
with the famous reference in Buchanan’s inau- 
gural address to the expected decision in the 
case of Dred Scott. Professor Moore prints 
(vol. x:, pp. 106-108) a letter from Associate 
Justice Catron and one from Associate Justice 
Grier, which indeed show that there was a 
confidential correspondence with the President- 
Elect prior to the decision, but also point to the 
conclusion that the determination to enter into 
the whole question of slavery in the territories 
was not due to the wish of Associate Justice 
Wayne, but was rather chargeable to the 
minority of the court —to Associate Jystices 
McLean and Curtis. 

Throughout the work, Professor Moore for 
the most part expresses his own views very 
rarely, contenting himself with a helpful note 
here and there. Often he has to call the read- 
er’s attention to some omission or mistake in 
the reprinting of a document which he has found 
in Curtis’s life of Buchanan. Into the last 
volume of the work he has gathered the bio- 
graphical material concerning Buchanan, — the 
President’s own account of his administration ; 
an earlier autobiography; and a sketch by 
Buchanan’s nephew, J. Buchanan Henry. To 
these, Professor Moore has added a discourse 
upon ‘* Buchanan’s Administration on the Eve 





of the Rebellion,” read in January, 1908, before 
the Cliosophie Society of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, by the Honorable W.U. Hensel. This 
Professor Moore considers an able address. 
Finally, besides devoting some words of appre- 
ciation to the positive side of Buchanan’s career 
—his “laborious industry,” his “ capacity for 
business,” and his rehabilitation of the work of 
the Department of State — he finds room in his 
Introduction to criticize the harsh judgment of 
Buchanan, which, as we have suggested in the 
beginning of this review, has been his fate at 
the hands of American historians. The work 
is made the more helpful by an unusually excel- 


lent index. Sr. Groree L. Srovussar. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


“The Winning of Barbara Worth,” by Mr. 
Harold Bell Wright, is a story of the Southwestern 
desert, of a sunken basin called La Palma de la 
Mano di Dios, skirted by the Colorado River, but 
separated by a barrier from its life-giving waters. 
It is a story of Reclamation and Good Business (the 
capitals are the author’s), written by an enthusiast 
who has also a sense of the dramatic human values 
of such a theme. On the business side, it tells of 
a titanic struggle with nature, in which an astute 
individual triumphs over a conscienceless corpora- 
tion; on the romantic side, it tells of the making of 
a man out of an engineer, and of his reward in win- 
ning the love of the heroine. Barbara is a child 
found in the desert after her parents have perished 
in a sand-storm, and adopted by the astute individual 
above mentioned. She grows up a true child of the 
desert, loving its mystery, but eagerly interested in 
the effort to reclaim it for human use. When the 
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mighty task is accomplished, it is only fitting that 
she should become the wife of the engineer whose 
qualities of finer manhood the work has developed. 
Incidentally, the secret of her parentage is at last 
revealed, and it proves the means of reconciling her 
adoptive father with the head of the corporation 
which had been his unscrupulous foe until nature 
took a hand in the game and justified Worth’s far- 
seeing plan. The story has a great deal of character- 
interest, and of the interest that goes with tense 
situations and the solving of difficult problems. Its 
materials have been used many times before, but 
they are made to seem almost fresh by the large- 
ness of their treatment. Still, the descriptive parts 
seem to us overdone, and the engineering situation, 
although described in great detail, and even illus- 
trated by a map, makes too heavy a demand upon 
what understanding the average reader of novels 
may be presumed to possess. The style of the book 
is matter-of-fact, and without any sort of distinction. 
But in spite of its long-windedness, and of the 
stretches which rival its own desert in aridity, the 
story is not unmoving or unsatisfying, and we can 
see ia it many of the elements of popularity. 

A sickening condition of political corruption and 
misrule, against which war is waged single-handed 
by a stout fighter for civil decency, is the frame- 
work of “ His Rise to Power,” by Mr. Henry Russell 
Miller. It has become a favorite theme of the 
American novelist, and is, in fact, our modern ver- 
sion of all the dragon-myths of ancient legend. A 
town in western Pennsylvania is the place of action. 
The hero is a reformer who is elected to the office 
of district attorney, and makes himself a terror to 
evil-doers. The local magnate has a daughter with 
whom the hero falls in love. Presently, it becomes 
his official duty to expose the rascalities of the mag- 
nate; but the plea of love weakens him, and he 
hushes the matter up. Also, when the popular agi- 
tation for reform subsides, he finds himself without 
a following, for the fickle public has no lasting use 
for such an idealist. But the governorship tempts 
him, and he finds it within his reach if he will but 
make terms with the machine. Again he weakens, 
and salves his conscience with the specious old plea 
which has so often made the angels weep. He will 
accept corruption as a means to an end, in the 
fatuous belief that his purity of ultimate purpose can 
pass through the fire unscathed, and that the larger 
good which he hopes to accomplish will justify his 
temporary treason to principle. It is a shocking 
moral, but one to which many actual examples give 
point. The line of conduct here indicated finds 
many defenders, and those who scorn it are de- 
nounced as “unpractical,” but there is little hope 
for the body politic when its ills are sought to be 
eured by practitioners whose own moral sense is 
thus blunted. In the present case, we are led to 
believe that the hero is strong enough to stand his 
ground, and clear-sighted enough to see that lasting 
good cannot spring from the soil of evil; this makes 
his final defection particularly deplorable, and 





creates a contradiction in his character that exceeds 
the limitations of the novelist’s warrant. 

The cat is named Gladys. A name less aristo- 
cratic would hardly be in keeping, since the book 
in which pussy plays her part is a novel by Mr. 
Robert W. Chambers. It is a novel written through- 
out in a high artificial key — the key of “society ” 
in its fine flower of sophistication, affected by an 
artistic interest. Whether in the drawing-room or 
the studio, its characters invariably converse by 
means of a slangy sort of banter, and their superi- 
ority to the common herd is implicit in every phrase 
of these verbal encounters. Their talk is intermin- 
able, and all of it is spiced with a kind of wit which 
might be amusing in occasional flashes, but becomes 
intensely wearisome as a continuous display. When 
something like seriousness is aimed at, we get fine- 
spun sentiment and moral quibbling. In short, the 
book keeps us in a hot-house atmosphere which 
leaves us gasping for a breath of fresh air. The 
story is simple enough; a girl poses for a painter as 
his model, and presently the two find themselves 
ultra-romantically in love. But the painter has the 
bluest of blood in his veins, and the members of his 
family are horrified at the thought of his marrying 
such a person. The young woman then suggests 
that marriage is only a convention, and says that 
for her part she is quite willing to dispense with it. 
Whereupon the man comes out strong as a pattern 
of noble high-mindedness, and will have none of the 
proffered sacrifice. Finally, the family is won over 
by the appealing charm of the young woman, and 
the event is as moral as any one could wish. Strip- 
ped of its trappings, the story is thus seen to be of 
the most commonplace, and the trappings are them- 
selves mainly meretricious. It takes more than 
five hundred pages to deal with this complication, 
and they are entitled “The Common Law,” which 
means just the law of social decency in the rela- 
tions between men and women. The author does 
much skating on thin ice before this safe conclusion 
is reached, and the skating is the raison d’étre of 
the whole affair. 

From Alaska to Panama is a jump, but we are 
glad that Mr. Rex Beach has taken it, for his story 
of “The Ne’er-do-well” who made good in the 
Canal Zone is far and away the best novel that he 
has thus far written. Young Kirk Anthony does 
not promise well for a hero at the start. He is a 
“star of the gridiron,” and his reckless conduct has 
caused his father (the railway magnate) to give 
him up as hopeless. We first meet him as the 
central figure of a drunken orgy in the Tenderloin, 
in which he becomes almost guilty of murder. He 
is rescued from this scrape by being drugged and 
having his pockets picked, after which he is 
shanghaied on a steamer sailing for the Isthmus. 
He wakes up on board, the next day, to discover 
that he has not a cent to his name, and that his 
only asset is a prepaid transportation ticket. Even 
this is made out in another name, which is in turn 
the alias of a fugitive embezzler. Here is a des- 
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perate situation indeed, and when he lands his 
troubles are only beginning. The American consul 
at first befriends him, and takes him at his word; 
but soon grows distrustful, and turns him upon the 
street. He then gets into a scrimmage with the 
authorities, and acquires an inside acquaintance 
with a Spanish prison. From this plight he is 
rescued by the American minister’s wife, who is 
really the power behind the diplomatic throne, and 
has already befriended him on the voyage. Through 
her influence he gets a position on the railway, and 
is rapidly advanced. Being of railway extraction, 
he takes to the work like a duck to water, and for 
the first time in his life becomes a useful member 
of society. But the woman who has befriended him is 
also indiscreet enough to fell in love with him — a 
fact of which he remains unsuspecting until she has 
fairly thrown herself at his head. His one indis- 
cretion in this quarter is limited to a single impul- 
sive kiss, of which he is heartily ashamed. Mean- 
while, he falls head over heels in love with a fascin- 
ating damsel, the daughter of one of the proudest 
Spanish families of the Isthmus. After this, the 
excitement grows fast and furious. He weds the 
damsel almost under her father’s nose; then the 
diplomat, insanely jealous, accuses him of a fault 
of which the boy is wholly guiltless, and afterwards 
takes his own life. Then Kirk is held as an alleged 
murderer, and a sleuth from the States appears to 
arrest him for embezzlement. Finally, the father 
appears on the scene, and there is a great clearing- 
up. There is a good deal of humor in the tale, and 
of a sort that we had not supposed within the 
author’s reach. This is particularly displayed in 
the antics and speech of one Ramon Alfarez, the 
hero’s persecutor and rival, and in the doings of the 
Jamaican negro with a Scotch-cockney dialect who 
attaches himself to Kirk’s fortunes with dog-like 
devotion. As a breezy, animated, romantic yarn, 
this book would be hard to beat; and not the least 
of its charms is its irrepressible boyishness. 

The most threadbare of themes, which will never- 
theless keep its vitality as long as novels are written 
about men and women, once more engages our atten- 
tion in Miss Fannie Heaslip Lea’s “Quicksand.” A 
young woman with a temperament marries a man 
without one. For a time his simple sincerity and 
downright manliness hold her affections; but she at 
last becomes vaguely conscious of a void in her life. 
This is by way of being filled when a young man 
who also has a temperament appears upon the scene. 
The dallyings of these two under the pretence of 
friendship soon create the familiar triangular situ- 
ation, and the crisis is brought about by the ancient 
device of a storm, from which the heroine takes 
refuge in a mountain cabin opportunely occupied by 
the hero. They arrange to take flight together, 
when the bullet of a feudist tragically solves the 
problem by ending the hero’s life, and incidentally 
making a sort of real hero out of him; for the bullet 
which he intercepts is aimed at his friend, the hus- 
band whom he has plotted to betray. The latter 





never learns how near his happiness has come to 
shipwreck, and the wife expiates her sinful intention 
by bearing in secret the burden of her guilt. All 


‘this takes place among the mountains of Virginia, 


in a community whose inhabitants are mostly gossips 
keen upon scandal-mongering. The novel would 
hardly be worth noticing were it not told with a 
rather exceptional grace of manner and a skill in 
both invention and characterization. Ethically, it 
comes dangerously close to the border-line in its 
enlistment of the reader’s sympathies with the clan- 
destine romance of the two lovers. 

A village somewhere in the State of New York is 
the scene of Mrs. Fremont Older’s “ Esther Damon.” 
The heroine is the daughter of a Methodist zealot 
who represents a type which was not uncommon 
forty or fifty years ago, and which probably still 
survives in remote countryside localities. Esther 
chafes under the artificial restraints imposed upon 
her in the name of religion, and her rebellious blood 
leads her into the fatal course of a secret love affair 
with the worthless son of the village saloon-keeper: 
When the consequences of her error are made mani- 
fest, she is driven from home by her outraged parents, 
and becomes a social outcast. The hero of the novel 
is Robert Orme, a man of artistic nature, a gentle- 
man by instinct and breeding, who is driven by the 
nagging of his colorless and conventional wife to 
desperation and drink. When their house has been 
sold over their head, and Orme lies dranken in the 
gutter, his wife leaves him, and he also becomes a 
village outcast. The story is mainly concerned with 
the process of his self-reform and gradual restora- 
tion to dignity and self-respect, with the growth of 
his love for Esther and their mutual avowals, and 
with her act of renunciation, decided upon in the 
excitement of an evangelistic revival, which sends 
her to the New Hebrides as a missionary. This is 
the real dénouement of the action, although upon a 
closing page we are told that Esther returns after 
many years and finds Orme waiting for her. The 
story is vividly told, and has a sort of crude power. 
It offers, moreover, what we take to be a faithful 
delineation of the modes of social and religious 
thinking that were characteristic of many of our 
rural communities a generation ago. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century, the 
island of Cyprus was a prize coveted by many 
powers. Its King Janus, of the house of Lusignan, 
had dislodged the Genoese, and placed himself 
under the protection of the Sultan of Egypt, thereby 
incurring the displeasure of the Holy Father at 
Rome. The right of Janus was disputed by his 
sister Carlotta, and in this factional strife other 
powers saw their opportunity. Naples intrigued 
against the ruler, and Venice sought to attach him 
to her interests. The latter gained her end by con- 
tracting for him an alliance with Caterina Cornaro, 
the daughter of one of her most patrician houses. 
It is the story of this ill-fated girl-queen that Mrs. 
Lawrence Turnbull gives in “The Royal Pawn of 
Venice,” a historical romance far out of the common 
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in its solidity of foundation and skill of craftsman- 
ship. Beginning with the embassy which proposes 
the alliance to the Signoria, the story continues with 
a brilliant account of the nuptials, followed by an 
account of the brief wedded life of the new Queen 
of Cyprus. Then comes the tragic death of Janus, 
the birth of their child, the nefarious seizure of the 
child by the Council in the pay of Naples, the 
concessions extorted by terror from the frantic 
mother, the rally of her defenders, the child’s 
death, and the gift of Cyprus to Venice by the 
bereaved mother, who is perplexed in the extreme 
by the conflict between love for her adopted country 
and the plea of her Venetian patriotism. In all 
this varied history, she is indeed a pawn moved 
upon the diplomatic board by powers beyond her 
control. What is more to the point from the artistic 
standpoint is the fact that she is pictured for us 
with a penetrative sympathy that makes of her 
much more than a puppet —nothing less than a 
real woman of pure and exalted ideals, whose tragic 
destiny we may not contemplate unmoved. This 
sincere and graceful romance seems to us much the 
best piece of work that Mrs. Turnbull has thus far 
produced. 

The horror in which Southern sentiment holds 
any mingling of the blood of whites and negroes, 
or even any sort of association that implies social 
equality, has been the motive of many novels. They 
are unpleasant novels, because their theme is essen- 
tially repellant; and Miss Virginia Demarest’s 
“ Nobody's” would offer no exception were we not 
made to surmise before reading very far that the 
beautiful and sensitive heroine, who suffers untold 
agonies because she is reputed to have a trace of 
black tincture in her veins, is really of the purest 
white extraction, and quite legitimately the object 
of the hero’s devotion. The explanation of how the 
horrible misunderstanding comes about takes us far 
back into the past. A feud between two families, a 
love-affair between the son of one and the daughter 
of the other, the man’s death in a duel before he 
has had time to make legal reparation for the wrong 
done the woman, the birth of a girl child, and the 
mother’s dying effort to save her name by having 
it believed that this child is the illegitimate offspring 
of her faithful (partly-colored) nurse,— these are 
the elements of the tragic complication which blights 
the girl’s life when she grows to womanhood. It 
takes a hero from New York, visiting his sister in 
her Tennessee home, to discover the trail of the 
truth, and, moved by his love for the girl, to clear 
away the mystery and free her from the curse. The 
truth is so apparent, after we have been given one 
or two hints, that it strains our credulity to assume 
that no one but the hero has any suspicion of it; 
and this is the chief structural defect of the novel. 
Otherwise the story develops logically, is rich in inci- 
dent and dramatic situation, and romantic enough 
in feeling to satisfy the youngest mind. It has no 
psychology worth mentioning, but it has a good deal 
of superficial charm. 





Welcome in any case, and doubly welcome because 
of its appearance in the dullest season of the publish- 
ing year, is “The Glory of Clementina,” by Mr. 
William J. Locke. It is not so much of the ingenu- 
ity of his invention, although this is out of the com- 
mon, that Mr. Locke allures us, as it is by the 
whimsicality of his style and its rich allusiveness. 
His later books have a charm and a degree of finish 
that delight the cultivated sense; they exhibit a 
familiarity with the world of ideas that makes them 
singularly acceptable to the cultivated intelligence. 
The scholarship with which they are invested is too 
lightly worn to be oppressive, and they fairly sparkle 
with humor — albeit a humor of dry and even sar- 
donic type. Their conversations are not too brilliant 
to be natural, their reflective passages are crammed 
with suggestiveness, and their characters, sometimes 
quaint almost to the point of caricature, finally 
force themselves upon our acceptance on their own 
terms. Clementina, for example, the woman who 
has sought refuge in art for the blighted romance 
of her girlhood, who has become famous and eccen- 
trie at the same time, whose bluntness of speech 
matches the roughness of her exterior, is a true 
woman at heart, and the author compels her accept- 
ance as such after he has done everything in his 
power to make it seemingly impossible. It is an 
artistic tour de force which transforms the harsh 
and dowdy creature of his opening chapters into 
the splendid figure who adorns the closing pages. 
For it is Clementina’s “glory” to yield at last to 
the instincts of essential womanhood, and give 
free play to the emotions which she had thought 
were dead within her. The partner in her St. 
Martin’s Summer romance is Dr. Quixtus, a dear, 
dessicated soul, an anthropologist of European fame, 
to whom his science seems to be all that is needed 
for a completely satisfactory existence. He, too, 
has his awakening, and it is brought about by a 
singular device. By nature the kindliest of men, 
doing good in many unostentatious ways, he is sud- 
denly embittered by a series of discoveries which 
reveal to him some of the mean and malignant 
aspects of human nature. As one shock succeeds 
another, his faith in his fellow-man gives way, and 
he is turned into the most desperate of cynics. He 
determines, moreover, not to remain passive under 
the revelation, but to embark upon a career of the 
most diabolical wickedness, and sets about devising 
subtle schemes for making other people miserable. 
The madness runs its course until it is cured by its 
own excess, and certain discoveries of unexpected 
goodness restore his lost faith in mankind. It is 
the situation of Labiche’s familiar farce, elaborated. 

Several years ago, Mr. William Romaine Pater- 
son, writing under the name of “ Benjamin Swift,” 
produced a number of novels incisive in their char- 
acterization, which left an acrid taste. After a con- 
siderable interval of silence, he now gives us “The 
Old Dance Master,” which shows him in a new 
light. The years have mellowed him, making him 
a more human and lovable writer than the caustic 
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satirist we once knew. He tells us that the new 
book “simply grew during three years in a mind 
that was busy with different, very different things. 
Out of a chaos and phantasmagoria of characters, 
impressions, suggestions, there gradually began to 
emerge the face and figure of a pleasant old man, 
one Habenichts, who had been buffeted but not 
vanquished by Fortune.” The creative process thus 
outlined was happy in its issue, for Habenichts finds 
his way straight to our affections, and his story is 
simply a fairy tale of real life. Sam Larkin’s cab- 
yard is the starting point of this joyous romantic 
development, and Jellini’s Dancing Academy in 
Tottenham Court Road is at the focus of interest. 
Jellini is only a name, for the institution is managed 
by Habenichts, a decayed Viennese gentleman whose 
hobby is the dance, of which he has published a 
ponderous history in twelve unread volumes. He 
wins for his academy the distinguished patronage 
of Sir John Marduke, an aristocrat of exaggerated 
philanthropical tendencies, who in an unguarded 
moment persuades his son Monty Marduke to accom- 
pany him to a pupil’s reception. Monty goes reluc- 
tantly, gets sight of the lovely Dorothy Larkin, and 
is done for. To his father’s horror, he insists upon 
making the young woman’s acquaintance, dancing 
with her, attaching himself to her for the rest of 
the evening, and escorting her to her cab-yard home. 
Except for a few stormy minutes a day or two later, 
he does not see her again for nearly two years, but 
he is determined to make her his wife, and does. 
It turns out that Dorothy is not a Larkin at all, 
but the illegitimate offspring of the late Earl of 
Swaffham, and the first thing is to rescue her from 
her step-father, her two dragon-aunts, and the amor- 
ous eabby who sighs for her love. This is done 
with the connivance of Habenichts, who puts her 
in the care of her aunt, the Duchess of Berkshire, 
greatly astonished to learn that she has a niece. 
Her new guardian proves sterner than the aunts of 
the cab-yard, and Monty is kept languishing for a 
sight of Dorothy until she has been pat through a 
long course of educational sprouts. Since this is all 
a fairy tale, Monty remains determined and faithful, 
getting his reward inthe end. Meanwhile, Sir John 
is put under restraint before he has had time fo 
squander the whole of his fortune, and Monty is 
able to bestow ample largess upon the old dance 
master to whom he owes his happiness. Then 
Habenichts turns out to be a Baron of the Austrian 
Empire, which discovery gets him into the good 
graces of the Duchess of Berkshire, and leads to 
complications only hinted at in the present volume, 
but which the author half promises to make the 
subject of a second novel. We shall eagerly await 
this sequel, for Habenichts is the best of company, 
and only regret that we are unlikely to have further 
acquaintance with his fellow-boarders in Mrs. Wix’s 
Residential Hotel, or with the disappointed cabby, 
or with Larkin and his redoubtable sisters. These 
“low life” types are worthy of Dickens, and give 





occasion for many of Mr. Paterson’s most animated 
and picturesque pages. 

In “Drender’s Daughter” Miss Netta Syrett has 
given us a surprisingly good novel, and considerably 
surpassed her previous work. It abounds in life, it 
is strong and convincing in its analysis of character, 
and its interest is sustained at a high level through- 
out. In a certain sense, it is a novel with a thesis; 
but this is developed naturally and unobtrusively, so 
as not to clog the action. The one noticeable defect 
of the work is its constant belittling of the social 
reformer, who is by no means always the cold- 
blooded and priggish surt of person here described 
for us in the character of Leonard Chetwynd. This 
man, who has great wealth, and a desire for social 
usefulness which exceeds his capacity, establishes a 
model colony upon his estate, and engages in many 
other uplifting enterprises of the kind that are made 
futile because they do not take human nature suffi- 
ciently into account. His chief experiment, as far 
as the human interest of the novel is concerned, is 
performed upon the girl whom he takes as a child 
from the family of one of his tenants with the 
purpose of making her his wife when she shall 
have been reared in accordance with his ideas. 
It is a “Sandford and Merton” experiment, and 
naturally goes awry. To begin with, the girl is 
not of the hardy peasant stock that he had thought 
her to be, but the illegitimate offspring of a man of 
his own social class. She inherits her father’s 
qualities, and develops the artistic temperament. 
Nevertheless, the plan of her guardian is consum- 
mated, and she becomes his wife. In the course of 
time, she discovers her father, and falls in love with 
an old-time playmate. Finally, the tangle is straight- 
ened out by Chetwynd, who finds a mate of his 
own kind, and defies the conventions by eloping 
with her. This suits the plans of the young people, 
who had been upon the point of doing the same 
thing, and clears the way for their legal union. 
The story thus seriously outlined is enlivened by a 
good: deal of delicate comedy, and is written in a 
flexible style which proves equal to the varied 
demands made upon it. 

Miss Wylie’s “ Dividing Waters” is an inter- 
national novel of a kind that is lees frequently met 
with than it was some years ago. In this case, the 
marriage is contracted between an English girl and 
a German army officer. The heroine is the high- 
strung daughter of a clergyman, and she rejects the 
offer of her steadfast English lover in favor of the 
more romantic German wooer. She has, however, 
in a moment of weakness, impelled by a quixotic 
notion of renunciation, given the former to under- 
stand that she would be his wife, and although the 
pledge is promptly taken back (by letter) its with- 
drawal fails to reach her suitor, who is in the wilds 
of Africa. When he returns to claim his bride, he 
finds her married, and the fact that she has failed 
to tell her husband about the entanglement leads to 
complications. Particularly does this concealment 
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clash with the German standards of honor; and this 
is not the only conflict that comes from the union, 
for the girl cannot fit herself into the life of an alien 
people, and the glamour of her romance wears off as 
she discovers that her new existence must be led 
under narrowly restricted conditions both as to 
material comfort and social environment. Then 
comes the war scare, and she is fairly distracted 
between the claims of her English patriotism and 
the new German allegiance to which her husband con- 
siders her bound. The climax comes when, believing 
a declaration of war imminent, she hurriedly flees 
from Berlin to take refuge in her English home, just 
at the moment when her husband (although the fact 
is unknown to her) is to fight a duel in defence of 
the honor which her indiscreet conduct has seemed 
to impugn. He is dangerously wounded, and when 
she learns of his condition, she hastens to his side, 
like a modern Isolde, just in time to save his life. 
She retains our sympathy, although she acts foolishly 
at times, because her love emerges strengthened 
from its trials. Both the husband and the discarded 
but faithful lover are almost too superhuman in their 
goodness to be true, and the writer has not escaped 
the peril of over-sentimentality. She tries to hold 
the scales fairly in her comparison between German 
and English standards and ways of living, and is 
evidently much impressed by the German ideal of 
duty to the nation as paramount to all the claims of 
personal interest. In fact, she seems to be making 
a covert plea to her fellow-countryman to adopt the 


continental policy of militarism, and in this the book | 
must be reckoned as mischievous. Its pages contain | 


a good deal of slovenly writing; and the writer's 
German is very shaky, to judge from the number of 


mistakes which are found in the simple expressions | 
| raphy than the volume which comes to us from the 
_ pen of Mr. Carl Lorenz, through the A. S. Barnes 


with which her novel is peppered. 
Wiuti1am Morton Payne. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Fotk-lore in 
modern Greece. 


lore and Ancient Greek Religion,” 
written by Mr. John Cuthbert Lawson and published 
by the Cambridge University Press (Putnam). Not 
only does it give the first adequate English treat- 


ment of the subjects implied by the former half of | 


the title (for which we have had to go to Bernhardt 


Schmidt and Poletes); it also represents the work | 


of a pioneer “in attempting on a generous scale to 
exhibit modern Greek folklore as an essential factor 
in the interpretation of ancient Greek religion.” 
How strongly this latter aspect of his work appealed 
to our author may be seen in his conclusion that 


“the oral tradition of a people who have instinct- | 
ively clung to every ancient belief and custom is, | 


even after more than two thousand years, a safer 


guide than the contemporary writings of men who | 
deliberately discarded or arbitrarily modified tradi- 
tion in favour of the results of their own personal | 





speculations. First, then, the peasants of modern 
Greece must furnish our elue to the popular beliefs 
of antiquity ; afterwards we may profitably consider 
the use and handling of those beliefs in ancient 
literature.” Mr. Lawson spent two years in Greece 
(1898-1900), and one must envy him his initial 
researches even as one congratulates him on their 
outeome. In every nook and cranny of Greece, from 
muleteers and boatmen, from priests and peasants, 
from ~ Demetris and Constantines and rare ana- 
chronistic Epami ” he gathered humble 
but invaluable material. Over this and the literary 
sources he labored for about ten years, and the book 
bears evidence alike of the richness of the author's 
material and the ripeness of his study. The subject 
maiter is arranged in the following order: “The 
Survival of Pagan Deities,” “The Communion of 
Gods and Men,” “ The Relation of Soul and Body,” 
“ Cremation and Inhumation,” “ The Union of Gods 
and Men.” In these days of aridity of presenta- 
tion, a reviewer is glad to note that Mr. Lawson 
heightens the acceptability of his contribution by a 
style that is always clear and often fine. To any of 
our readers who are interested in such subjects, we 
can commend the book most unhesitatingly, with the 
perhaps unnecessary warning that they must natur- 
ally expect to differ from the able author about many 
interpretations, and that occasionally they will find 
a group of pages where the interest will be lowered 
except for the technical student of philology. The 
volume contains over six hundred pages, and is an 
excellent example of good bookmaking. 


With all his faults, the late Tom L. 
Johnson was worthy of a more care- 
fully and intelligently written biog- 


Misinterpretation 
of a great leader. 


Company. Though a friend and admirer of his sub- 


_ ject, Mr. Lorenz does not really understand either 


the virtues or the faults which entered into the make- 


_ up of Tom L. Johnson. Indeed, he seems singularly 
It is a genuine pleasure to welcome | 
such a book as “ Modern Greek Folk- | 


lacking in any consistent line of demarcation between 
faults and virtues. Again and again he gives Mayor 
Johnson credit for high ideals and honesty of pur- 
pose, and yet we find him saying: “ His friends ever 
claimed that he was not in politics for personal ambi- 
tion, but for the cause of the people. Yet neither 
his actions nor his character warranted such an as- 
sumption. It is more likely that he espoused the 
cause of the people because it would serve him as a 
ladder to climb into high office.” There could not 
be a more radical misinterpretation of the man. He 
was wrapped up heart and soul in his attempt to 
work out certain politieal principles which he had 
espoused ; and the one serious weakness of his nature 
lay in the lack of a nice moral discrimination as to 
the means which he might allow himself, with the 
good of the city of Cleveland and the people in gen- 
eral in view. He put himself forward not at all 
because he wanted office for his own glorification, 
but because he had large faith in his own capacity 
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to bring about the ends in view. His fundamental 
type is not an unusual one in American political life, 
but it had behind it a tremendous practical efficiency. 
Nor did the political reverses near the end bring his 
life so near the line of actual failure as the reader 
of this inadequate biography, without further infor- 
mation, might be led to infer. A really competent 
account of his career, with a just analysis of his per- 
sonal and political character, would be of great value 
to seekers after right lines of social and political 
progress, and we hope that the evident place for such 
a work may not long remain unfilled. 


Mr. Ralph D. Paine’s “Book of 
Buried Treasure” (Sturgis & Wal- 
ton) is a veritable cyclopedia of his- 
tory and legend relating to the innumerable deposits 
of fabulous wealth that, at one time or another, have 
been either involuntarily or purposely made in the 
ocean’s depths or the dry land’s secret hiding places. 
“The Pirate’s Own Book,” the records of Captain 
Kidd’s adventures, the chronicles of early voyagers, 
the histories of exploration and discovery, have been 
drawn upon in the compilation of this attractive vol- 
ume, which is sure to appeal to every normal boy, 
and may start more than one hot-headed reader in 
quest of this or that buried treasure. - Indeed, the 
author has foreseen this possibility, and he has 
thought that “a concise directory of the best-known 
lost and buried treasure might be of some service to 
persons of an adventurous turn of mind.” There- 
fore he has appended a “tabloid guide for ready 
reference,” as likely to “ prove helpful, particularly 
to parents of small boys who have designs on pirate 
hoards, as well as to boys who have never grown 
up.” Yet his tabloid guide holds out little encour- 
agement to the treasure-seeker. As to certain gold 
sunk in Lake Guatavita near Bogota, for example, 
he plainly says: “To find this gold involves driving 
a tunnel through the side of a mountain and drain- 
ing the lake. This is such a formidable undertaking 
that it will not appeal to the average treasure-seeker, 
unless, perchance, he might pick up a second-hand 
tunnel somewhere at a bargain price. Even then, 
transportation from the seacoast to Bogota is so 
difficult and costly that it would hardly be practica- 
ble to saw the tunnel into sections and have it car- 
ried over the mountains on mule-back.” With such 
warning hints as this, the book is not likely to demor- 
alize our youth, whom it will certainly interest, as 
well as their elders of youthful mind. 


Fables of 
submerged 


treasure. 


A Nietzschean 
interpretation 
of religion. 

be viewed with suspicion. Mr. J. M. Kennedy’s 
“The Religions and Philosophies of the East” 
(Lane ) amply justifies such an attitude. The author 
attempts to describe the main religions of Asia and 
India, and to evaluate them from the standpoint of 
Nietzsche's view of good and evil; and he goes to 
this trouble (to quote his own dedication of the book) 


Any book which sets out to be de- | 
scriptive, but is admittedly written 
from an @ priori standpoint, should 





“ad majorem Nietzschii gloriam.” Even if there 
were no question of the author’s preconceived view 
of religion as something “ invented ” in the interest 
of certain classes or types of men who managed to 
survive through the institution of suitable protective 
religions, it is doubtful if the many religions he con- 
siders could possibly be given adequate historical 
and expository treatment in the compass of 267 
pages. Having shown, to his own satisfaction, the 
position of religion in the East, the author applies 
the results to conditions in the West. Some of these 
comments of a self-styled disciple of Nietzsche may 
prove diverting. Postulating that national deteriora- 
tion comes, not from immorality or loss of solidarity 
within a nation, but from the loosening of lines of 
caste and the consequent mixture of good and medi- 
ocre blood, he goes on to say: “A more noxious 
combination of races, or rather tribes, than those in 
the United States of America, it would be difficult 
to find.” Of Christianity Mr. Kennedy says: “The 
Roman Catholic priest, who thinks for his flock, is 
a much more noble figure than the Methodist 
preacher whose ion ‘ think for themselves.’ 
It is gratifying to observe that the Church of En- 
gland is every year approaching more and more 
closely to the Church of Rome in this particular 
respect. But Christianity must not be imposed on 
higher spirits who do not want it.” It is probable 
that Mr. Kennedy is alone in his gratification at 
tendencies which other people do not appear to ob- 
serve, and which, were they apparent, would simply 
be set down as back eddies in the onward flow of the 
movement toward a wider democracy and the diffu- 
sion of truth. — 

ous Mr. Lewis Melville, who has written 
—2* understandingly and well, in books 
of Thackeray. and magazine articles, of his beloved 
Thackeray, now collects a number of these fugitive 
papers into a handsome volume, “ Some Aspects of 
Thackeray ” (Little, Brown & Co.). Three entirely 
new chapters are added, dealing with ‘ Thackeray 
and the Dignity of Literature,” “Thackeray and 
the Newgate School of Fiction,” and “Some First 
Editions of Thackeray.” Among sundry other 
utterances of Thackeray on the dignity of his call- 
ing, somewhat in the Colonel Newcome vein and 
by no means free from platitude, we find the follow- 
ing: “The literary character, let us hope or admit, 
writes quite honestly; but no man supposes he 
would work perpetually but for money. Neither, 
probably, would he write perpetually for money 
and nothing else.” Again, with a sense of the 
necessary part played by mediocrity in literature, 
he says: “Out of regard for poor dear posterity 
and men of letters to come, let us be glad that the 
great immortality number comes up so rarely. 
Mankind would have no time otherwise, and would 
be so gorged with old masterpieces, that they would 
not occupy themselves with new, and future literary 
men would have no chance of a livelihood.” Mr. 
Melville’s abundant quotations from Thackeray are 


| apt, and generally enlivening, even if he does not 
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always indicate the exact source of the quotation. 
Among the “aspects” under which the great novel- 
ist is considered are those of reader and critic, 
where he nowise brilliantly shines, of balladist and 
of artist, where he is of course delightful, of paro- 
dist of the Newgate school of fiction, of friend to 
Dickens and warm eulogist of his works, of pen- 
picturer of eighteenth-century London, and se on. 
Numerous illustrations help to sustain the interest 
of the work. 


Old times 
in Ohio. 


The charm of pioneer life in the 
backwoods is felt in every chapter 
and almost every page of “ A Buck- 
eye Boyhood,” from the pen of a Buckeye author 
of note, Dr. William Henry Venable, and from the 
publishing house of a Cincinnati firm, the Robert 
Clarke Co. From the infancy of the boy “Tip,” 
who is unmistakably the chronicler himself, in the 
fourth decade of the last century, to the casting of 
his first presidential ballot for Lincoln in 1860, the 
homely and engrossing narrative holds the reader’s 
willing attention through a variety of scenes and 
incidents such as every genuine American has some 
fading knowledge of, either from childhood experi- 
ence or from ancestral tradition. The little log 
schoolhouse, with its uneven floor of puncheons and 
its rude door swinging on strap hinges, a door later 
to be burst in by a pale and consumptive Yankee 
schoolmaster with a fence-rail for a battering-ram, 
as the surprising sequel to a barring-out frolic, plays 
its familiar but always freshly interesting part in 
the rural history. The vast forest, with its delights 
and its perils, also furnishes its element of the adven- 
turous and picturesque. A little later, the advent 
of the railway and the dazzling allurements of the 
wonderful city of Cincinnati enliven the narrative. 
But “Tip” came of a family with a passion for 
books, a family that gathered after supper around the 
evening lamp and enjoyed together the latest pro- 
curable good novel or biography or history or other 
readable and profitable work ; and so we trace the 
nurture and growth of the future poet, historian, and 
novelist, whose early years he himself has so enter- 
tainingly described. 

As long ago as 1766, Smollett in 
of * Genoa his “Travels through France and 
Regeeus” Italy ” said of Genoa: “I had a curi- 
osity to see the palaces of the Doria and Durazzi, 
but it required more trouble to obtain admission 
than I was willing to give myself.” For this, or 
some other reason, it remains true that “Genoa 
the Proud” is one of the least known of all Italian 
cities. Hence it is worth while to consult Mr. 
Edgcumbe Staley’s “ Heroines of Genoa and the 
Rivieras” (Scribner), with its two dozen fine illus- 
trations, mostly reproductions of little-known paint- 
ings housed in Genoese palaces. Unfortunately, 
the author has a passion for fine writing, and it 
sometimes leads him astray from the straight paths 
of fact. For example, in the concluding chapter, 
“Riviera Romances,” he is betrayed into calling 


Romances 





Lerici “the home of poets,” after this fashion: 
“Villa Maccarini was Lord Byron’s home — Villa 
Magni, Shelley’s. Peace, beauty, and repose were 
in the atmosphere of the old-world town, slumber- 
ing in its wealth of ambrosial gardens. . . . Tears 
sprang copiously from the eyes of sorrowing peasant 
women, gathering kelp, who discovered, on July 22, 
1822, two battered corpses, cast up by the turbulent 
sea at Bocca Lerici— they were John Williams and 
Percy Bysshe Shelley.” Scarcely one of the state- 
ments of these resounding sentences is true. Shel- 
ley’s house on the Bay of Lerici, when he lived in 
it, was called Villa Maccarini; since then, a third 
story has been added and its name changed to Villa 
Magni. Byron never lived in it, nor is there any 
record of even a visit there by him. The house is 
not located at the town of Lerici, nor amid any 
“ambrosial gardens,” but on the rocky shore of 
San Terenzo, then as now a fishing-village of the 
rudest type. If peasant women wept over any 
battered ” they were not those of Shelley 
and Williams (the latter’s name, by the way, was 
Edward, not John). The “turbulent seas” of 
Bocca Lerici had nothing to do with the disaster 
which cost the lives of the poet and his friend ; this 
occurred a short distance out from Leghorn, and 
the bodies were recovered (but not on the same day) 
near Viareggio, a point much south of the Bay of 
Lerici. When such well-known facts as these are 
dressed up out of all recognition, doubts naturally 
arise as to the author’s accuracy in more essential, 
though less familiar, matters. 


Mr. W. G. Gosling, in a volume of 
some five hundred and seventy-four 
pages on Labrador (Lane), has 
brought together a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion in regard to the history and the present state 
of that interesting region. The author tells us that 
his design has been “to preserve the knowledge of 
the incidents which took place in the past, and which 
are likely to have some value in the development of 
the country in the future.” The design is a laudable 
one, and would be altogether praiseworthy were it 
not for the fact that much of the information in this 
bulky volume was already accessible in modern 
books. The very titles of Mr. Gosling’s chapters— 
“The Norsemen’s Visit to Labrador,” “ The Cabots,” 
“ Jacques Cartier,” “Search for the North-west Pas- 
sage,” ‘The English Occupation,” “The Moravian 
Brethren,” “‘The Americans on the Labrador,” 
“The Boundary Dispute,” “Dr. Wilfrid Grenfell,” 
etc.,—at once suggest sources that are conveniently 
accessible to every reader; and it must be said that 
Mr. Gosling adds little of value to the discussion of 
such mooted points as the landfall of Cabot, the 
voyages of the Northmen, the derivation of the name 
Labrador, and the much-discussed boundary ques- 
tion. The text is also disfigured by numerous typo- 
graphical errors, such as “ Rodisson” for Radisson, 
“ Grosseliers” for Groseilliers, “Hearn” for Hearne, 
“Hudson’s Bay” for Hudson Ray, ete. 


Labrador : its 
history and 
present state. 
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BRIEFER MENTION. 


The “Secret Journals of the Republic of Texas, 
1836-1845” constitute a historical document of the 
first importance for the student of American History, 
who will welcome their publication by the Texas Library 
and Historical Commission as the principal feature of 
the first biennial report of that organization. 

A selection of “The Poetry of Victor Hugo,” made 
for school use by Messrs. Pelham Edgar and John Squair, 
is published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. The poems are 
classified, and include most of the widely-known pieces. 
The “glossary of names” is a useful feature of the 
apparatus, but the editors confess that they have been 
unable to trace some of the names to any source. 

“ Trobador Poets: Selections from the Poems of Eight 
Trobadors,” is a volume of translations made from the 
Provengal by Miss Barbara Smythe, and published by 
Messrs. Duffield in their “New Medieval Library.” 
Bertran de Born, Arnaut Daniel, and Peire Vidal, are 
three of the poets whose work has been drawn upon. A 
considerable amount of explanatory matter accompanies 
the text. 

Mr. Raymond Garfield Gettell, the author of an 
“ Introduction to Political Science,” has now given us 
“ Readings in Political Science ” (Ginn) as a companion 
volume. It is a compilation of a type made very 
familiar of late years in the field of educational publi- 
cation. The selections are for the most part brief, for 
they number upwards of five hundred, and they are 
arranged in a systematic classification. 

The Baker & Taylor Co. publish a volume by Miss 
Christina Pollock Denison, on “The Paracelsus of Robert 
Browning,” which gives the text of the poem, with a com- 
mentary, and essays upon the life and philosophy of its 
subject. The activities here displayed seem a little be- 
lated, in view of the declining interest in Browning, but 
the book has a certain degree of educational usefulness, 
and will doubtless find its small special public. 

The “ Historical Atlas” which Professor William R. 
Shepherd has prepared for the “ American Historical 
Series” of Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., is distinguished 
from most other works of its kind by the great variety 
and ingenuity of its selection of maps. A few that have 
especially caught our attention are the “ Development 
of Christianity to 1300,” the “Ecclesiastical Map of 
Western Europe in the Middle Ages,” the maps of 
“Medieval Commerce,” that of the “Conquest of 
Peru,” and that of the “Distribution of in 
Austria-H -” We should hardly know where else 
to look for these, or for some others of the rich collec- 
tion now provided. 

A school room in which the memorization of the 
printed page and compulsory silence are conspicuously 
absent, and in which the pupil’s hands and eyes are 
active, is the ideal, for the first three years of school 
life, held forth by Professor Davidson of the State 
University of Maine. In a small volume, “ Motor Work 
and Formal Studies: A Provisional Syllabus for the 
First Three Primary Grades,” are given the results of 
two of his students, Frank G. Wadsworth and Winthrop 
H. Stanley, in a pioneer study of the proper correlation 
of such hand work as is generally associated with the 
kindergarten and the more formal studies during the 
first years of school life. To this study, given in the 
form of a syllabus, Professor Davidson prefixes an 
introduction warning teachers against too great rigidity 





and formalism of discipline, when carrying out such a 
scheme of work for young children. 

The ninth “grove play” of the Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco, as given a month ago on the occasion of 
the Club's annual “midsummer jinks,” was entitled 
“The Green Knight ” — the words by Mr. Porter Gar- 
nett, the music by Mr. Edward G. Strickler. In the 
beautifully-printed book of the play, now before us, we 
have, besides the text, an interesting explanatory intro- 
duction, a synopsis of the music, a diagram of the out- 
door theatre, and plates illustrating the costumes. The 
exhibit is most interesting, and makes one wish that he 
might have witnessed the festivities. Here is something 
which may almost be described as an original art-form, 
springing from its native environment, and lovingly 
shaped in accordance with an ideal purpose. 

For young persons, and for those little conversant with 
books and libraries, Mr. Gilbert O. Ward’s elementary 
manual on “The Practical Use of Books and Libraries ” 
(Boston Book Co.) will prove a useful guide. Its eight 
chapters deal successively with the structure and care of 
a book, the printed parts of a book, the card catalogue, 
the numbering and arranging of books in public libraries, 
reference books, magazines, the use of the library in 
debating, and buying books. “Do not use a match, a 
—B ” for a book-mark, counsels 
the author; and he might have added to his list of unde- 
sirable markers known to juvenile readers, jack-knives, 
candy, and chewi In the book-buying chapter, 
his advice on subscription books is this: “Books sold 
by subscription or through an agent should always be 
bought very cautiously, and when published by unknown 
publishers are best let alone.” 








NOTES. 


The title of Mr. William de Morgan’s forthcoming 
novel has been changed from “Bianca” to “ A Likely 
Story ” — thus keeping up the De Morgan tradition for 
distinctive nomenclature. 

« Legends of Long ” being an English rendering 
by Dr. Charles Hart Hondschit’ of Gottfried Keller’ 
“Sieben Legenden,” is announced as the second volume 
of “The Abbey Translations,” to be issued shortly by 
the Abbey Co. of Chicago. 

Mr. William Winter’s articles entitled “ Shakespeare 
on the Stage,” which bave been one of the most interest- 
ing features of the “Century ine” during the past 
few months, are soon to be published in book form by 
Messrs. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

The American edition of Professor Archibald Hender- 
son's critical biography of George Bernard Shaw, which 
has been the occasion of a merry newspaper war between 
the biographer and his subject, is to be published by 
Messrs. Stewart & Kidd of Cincinnati. 

Two bi hies of Count Tolstoi are in press for 
early publication One of these, to be issued by Messrs. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., is the work of Mr. Nathan 
Haskell Dole, whose translations of Tolstoi are well 
known. The other is a translation from the French of 
M. Romain Rolland, the author of “ Jean Christophe,” 
and will bear the imprint of Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Edwin Asa Dix, who died very suddenly last month 
at the National Arts Club in New York, at the age of 
fifty-one, was best known as the author of ~ Deacon 
Bradbury,” “Old Bowen’s Legacy,” “ Prophet’s Land- 
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ing,” “Quiney Baxter,” a life of Champlain, and a 


volume of travels in the Pyrenees. He was also a fre- | 


quent contributor to the magazines, and for a while was 
literary editor of “ The Churehman.” 

The formation of a society for the elevation of liter- 
ary ideals is reported from New York, with a member- 
ship composed of former associates and pupils of Mr. 
George Edward Woodberry, at one time professor of 
comparative literature at Columbia, and well known to 
the larger public as author of “The Inspiration of 
Poetry,” “ Makers of Literature,” an excellent life of 
Poe, and several volumes of verse, with other works. 
It is to advance the ideals for which he, as a teacher of 
literature, stood, without that cordial support from the 
university authorities which he seemed to deserve, that 
the new association has been formed among his disciples 
and admirers. 

Lord Tennyson is editing a volume of personal re- 
collections and appreciations of his father by varions 
writers, which Messrs. Macmillan wiil publish under 
the title “Tennyson and his Friends.” The chapters 
include “ Early Reminiscences,” by Emily Lady Tenny- 
son; “Recollections of Tennyson,” by the Master of 
Trinity; “Tennyson and James Spedding,” by Dr. W. 
Aldis Wright; “Tennyson and FitzGerald,” by the 
President of en; “Tennyson and Thackeray,” 
by Lady Ritchie; “Tennyson and Dean Bradley,” by 
Mrs. Woods; “Tennyson and Music,” by Sir Charles 
Stanford; “Tennyson and Science,” by Sir Oliver 
Lodge; “Tennyson and Religion,” by the Bishop of 
Ripon; and “Tennyson and Art,” by E. V. B. 

A great awakening in Texas to the needs and oppor- 
tunities of its young but already vigorous State Uni- 
versity is the object of certain important resolutions 
adopted last commencement by the alumni association 
of that institution. It is hoped that by thus arousing 
public interest, and by offering substantial prizes for 
the best plans and suggestions, architectural and edu- 
cational, for the material and intellectual development 
of the University, a state institution of higher learning 
may be built up that shail adequately represent the 
nobler aspirations and ideals of the great commonwealth 
of Texas. The raising of a sum of at least $125,000 
for the work in hand has been undertaken by the alumni 
association. The whole scheme, as described in a leaflet 
sent out by Mr. John A. Lomax, secretary-treasurer of 
the association, is of large dimensions, and its full reali- 


zation must take years of concerted effort and generous _ 


expenditure. 


A third of a century of decimal classification success- | 


fully applied to hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of 
book collections, both public and private, is what Mr. 
Melvil Dewey can now complacently look back upon. 
Thirty-five years, to be exact, have passed since the 


famous Dewey system, conceived and elaborated in its | 
inventor's undergraduate years, was put forth to supply | 
a manifest need among librarians; and now the seventh | 


edition of the work, naturally much amended and en- 


larged, makes its appearance. The repeated overhauling | 
and correcting of this standard work remind one of that | 


German thoroughness and scholarly ient 





that every year produce so many new-old books, um- 
itet, verbessert, and vergrissert by their infinitely | 
painstaking authors. Obviously, no scheme of book- | 


classification can long remain thoroughly up-to-date in 
all its details. New fields of Prema pats = are con- 
stantly being entered upon, and each has its indispen- 
sable literature. 





ANNOUNCEMENT LIST OF FALL BOOKS. 


The classified compilation given herewith as the 
prospective output of new books for the Fall and 
Winter season of 1911-12 is, we believe, the largest 
list of the sort we have ever published. Including 
the two departments of “School and College Text- 
books” and “Books for the Young,” which on 
account of lack of space we are compelled to carry 
over to our next issue, our list of Fall announce- 
ments this year comprises nearly two thousand titles, 
representing the output of sixty leading American 
publishing houses. This list has as usual been 
prepared especially for our pages, from the most 
authentic information to be obtained. As afford- 
ing a trustworthy bird’s-eye view, as it were, of the 
forthcoming publishing season, its interest and value 
to every bookbuyer — whether librarian, bookseller, 
or private purchaser — will be at once apparent. 
All the books entered are new books — new editions 
not being included unless having new form or mat- 
ter. Some of the more interesting features among 
these announcements are commented upon in the 
leading editorial in this number of Tur D1Av. 


BioGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Life of John Ruskin, by Edward Tyas Cook, 2 
vols., illus. in photogravure, ete. $6. net.—Auto- 
biographic Memoirs, by Frederick Harrison, 2 
vols., illus—The Record of an Adventurous Life, 
by Henry M. Hyndman, $2. net.—An Illustrated 
History of Lady Emma Hamilten, by Julia 
Frankau, 2 vols., illus. in color, $150. net.—The 
Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, by Sir Henry 
Craik, 2 vols., illus. in photogravure.—Statesmen 
of the Old South, by William E. Dodd, $1.50 net. 
—The Philanthropie Work of Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, by William Rhinelander Stuart, illus., $2. 
net.—Life of Benjamin Disraeli, by W. F. Mony- 

nny, Vol. II. $3.—Life of Gladstone, by John 

orley, new and cheaper edition, 2 vols., $5. net. 
—Princess Helene von Racowitza, an autobiog- 
raphy, trans. from the German by Cecil Mar, new 
and cheaper edition, illus., $2. net. (Macmillan 
Co.) 

The Life and Works of Winslow Homer, by Wil- 
liam H. Downs, illus. with reproductions from 
Homer’s paintings and sketches, $6. net.—Life 
and Times of Cavour, by William R. Thayer, illus. 
$7.50 net.—The 7. of Gideon Welles, with a 
memoir by John T. Morse, Jr., illus., $10. net.— 
The Life of Bret Harte, with some account of 
the California Pioneers, by Henry C. Merwin, il- 
lus., $3. net.—An American Railroad Builder: 
John Murray Forbes, by Henry G. Pearson, with 
photogravure portrait, $1.25 net.—Ebenezer Rock- 
wood Hoar, a memoir, by Moorfield Storey and 
Edward W. Emerson, with photogravure portrait, 
$1.50 net.—The Autobiography of Sir Henry M. 
Stanley, edited by his wife, Dorothy Stanley, 
new popular edition illus., $2. net—The Life of 
George Cabot Lodge, by Henry Adams, $1.25 net. 
—Walter Pater, by Ferris Greenslet, new revised 
edition, with portrait, 75 cts. net. (Houghton 
Miffiin Co.) 

The Life, Trial, and Death of Francisco Ferrer, by 
William Archer, illus., $3. net.—Memoirs of Theo- 
dore Thomas, by Rose Fay Thomas, illus., $3. net.— 
Pére Lacombe, the black robe voyageur, by Kath- 
arine Hughes, illus., $2.50 net.—Dr. Johnson and 
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Fanny Burney, being the Johnsonian extracts 
from the diary of Madame d’Arblay, compiled by 
Chauncey Brewster Tinkey, Ph.D., illus., $2. net. 
—Lincoln, Lover of Mankind, by Eliot Norton, 
illus., 75 ets. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Memories of Two Wars, by Brigadier-General 
Frederick Funston, illus.—Recollections, Grave 
and Gay, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, illus.—Robert 
E. Lee, Man and Soldier, by Thomas Nelson Page, 
new edition, revised and greatly enlarged, with 
photogravure portrait and maps.—The Great 
Duke, by W. H. Fitchett, 2 vols., $3. net.—Franz 
Liszt, by James Huneker, illus., $2. net. (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons.) 

My Own Story, by Princess Luisa of Tuscany, ex- 
Crown Princess of Saxony, illus.—Recollections 
of a Parisian, St. Poumiés de la Sibantie, under 
six sovereigns, two revolutions, and a republic, 
1789-1863, edited by his daughters, A. Branche 
and L. Dagourt, translated by Lady Theodora 
Davidson.—Heroes of the Nations, new volume: 
Blucher, and the Uprising of Prussia against Na- 
poleon, by Ernest F. Henderson, illus., $1.50 net. 
—An Artillery Officer in the Mexican War, 
1847-8, letters of Robert Anderson, captain 3rd 
Artillery, U. 8. A., with a prefatory note by his 
daughter, Eba Anderson Lawton, with portraits. 
—Sheridan and his Circle, by W. A. Lewis Bet- 
tany, illus——Mary Tudor, Queen of France, by 
Mary Croom Brown, illus. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

The Great Empress Dowager of China, by Philip W. 
Sargent, illus., $3.50 net.—Intimacies of Court 
and Society, by the widow of an American diplo- 
mat, illus., $2.50 net.—Maurice Maeterlinck, a 
biography, with critical comments on his work, by 
Edward Thomas, $1.60 net.—The Life of Tolstoi, 
by Aylmer Maude, new edition, illus., 2 vols., 
#6 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The World’s Leaders, edited by W. P. Trent, first 
vols.: The World’s Leading Poets, by H. W. 
Boynton; the World’s Leading Painters, by G. 
B. Rose; The World’s Leading Conquerors, by W. 
L. Bevan; each with portraits ——The Empresses 
of Rome, by Joseph McCabe, illus—The Life of 
Giorgio Vasari, by R. W. Carden, illus.—Napo- 
leon 1, a biography, by August Fournier, trans- 
lated by A, E, Adams, new edition, with frontis- 
piece and four maps. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The True Daniel Webster, by Sidney George Fisher, 
illus., $2. net.—Napoleon and his Coronation, by 
Frederic Masson, illus., by Myrbach, $3.50 net.— 
Heroes of Modern Africa, by E. Gilliat, illus., 
$1.50 net.—Life of James McNeil Whistler, by 
Elizabeth R. and Joseph Pennell, new edition, re- 
vised throughout and enlarged, illus.; $3. net. (J. 
B. Lippincott Co.) 

Napoleon and King Murat, 1808-1815, a biography 
from. hitherto unknown and unpublished docu- 
ments, by Albert Espitalier, translated from the 
French by J. Lewis May, illus., $4. net.—Sophie 
Dawes, Queen of Chantilly, by Violette M. Mon- 
tagu, illus., $4. net.—The Vicissitudes of a Lady- 
in-Waiting, 1734-1821, by Eugene Welvert, trans- 
lated from the French by Lilian O’Neill, illus., 
$4. net.—The Wife of General Bonaparte, by 
Joseph Turquan, translated from the French by 
Violette Montagu, illus., $4. net.—Madame de 
Brinvilliers and Her Times, 1630-1676, by Hugh 
Stokes, illus., $4. net.—Margaret of France, 
Duchess of Savoy, 1523-1547, a biography with 
some hitherto unpublished letters, illus.—Recol- 
lections of Guy de Maupassant, by his Valet, 
— by Maurice Reynolds. (John Lane 

0.) 





The Life Story of J. Pierpont Morgan, an author- 
ized biography, by Carl Hovey, illus., $2.50 net.— 
The Life and Labors of Bishop Hare, apostle to 
the Sioux, by M. A. de Wolfe Howe, illus., $2.50 
net.—Their Majesties as I Knew Them, my per- 
sonal recollections of the Kings and Queens of 
Europe, by Xavier Paoli, illus., $2.50 net.—The 
Court Series of French Memoirs, translated from 
the French and edited by E. Jules Meras, new 
volumes: Recollections of an Officer of Napoleon’s 
Army; Memoirs of the Due de Lauzun; each 
illus., $1.50 net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Fifty Years of Public Service, by Shelby M. Cullom, 
illus., $3. net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Serving the Republic, memoirs of civil and military 
life, by General Nelson A. Miles, illus., $2. net. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

Some Aspects of Thackeray, by Lewis Melville, 
illus., $2.50 net.—Memories of the White House, 
the home life of our presidents from Lincoln to 
Roosevelt, being personal recollections of Col. W. 
H. Crook, edited by Henry Wood, illus., $2. net.— 
Napoleon, by Arthur Hassall, illus., $2.50 net. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

Life of Andrew Jackson, by J. 8. Bassett, 2 vols., 
illus., $5. net.—Reminiscences of General Basil W. 
Duke, illus., $2.50 net.—Many Celebrities and a 
Few Others, a bundle of reminiscences, by William 
H. Rideing, illus., $2.50 net.—My Larger Educa- 
tion, being chapters from my experiences, by 
Booker T. Washington, illus., $1.50 net. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) 

Martin Luther, the man and his work, by Arthur C. 
McGiffert, illus., $3. net. (Century Co.) 

My Story, by Tom L. Johnson, edited by Elizabeth 
J. Hauser, illus., $2. net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

As I Remember, by Marion Gouveneur, illus., $2. 
net.—The Fair Quaker: Hannah Lightfoot, by 
Mary L. Pendered, illus., $4. net.—The Bride of 
Two Kings, by Edmund B. d’Auvergne, illus., $4. 
net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

American Crisis Biographies, new volumes: William 
Lloyd Garrison, by Lindsay Swift; Ulysses 8. 
Grant, by F. 8. dmonds; each with portrait, 
$1.25 net. (G. W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Tolstoy, translated from the French of Romain Rol- 
land. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Life of L. N. Tolstoi,.. Nathan Haskell Dole, 
illus., $2. net. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

George Bernard Shaw, an authorized critical biog- 
raphy, by Archibald Henderson, illus. in color, 
photogravure, etc., $5. net. (Stewart & Kidd Co.) 

Robert Louis Stevenson, a familiar study, by Clay- 
ton Hamilton, illus., $2. net.—The Life of David 
C. Broderick, a senator of the fifties, by Jere- 
miah Lynch, illus., $1.50 net. (Baker & Taylor 
Co.) 

Reminiscences, by James B. Angell, formerly presi- 
dent of Michigan University.—The Life of Spen- 
cer Compton, Eighth Duke of Devonshire, illus. 
with portraits, ete., 2 vols—Life of the Marquise 
de la Rochejaquelin, the Heroine of La Vendee, 
by M. M. Maxwell Scott.—Alexander Viets 
Griswold Allen, by Charles Lewis Slattery, D. D., 
illus. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

A Keeper of the Robes, a biography of Fanny 
Burney and her connection with the Court of 
King George III., by F. Frankfort Moore, illus., 
$4. net.—My Half-Century in China, by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Moule, B. D., $2. net.—An English- 
woman’s Twenty-Five Years in Tropical Africa, 
being the biography of Gwen Elen Lewis, mis- 
sionary to the Cameroons and the Congo, by 
George Hawker, $1.50 net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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The First English Life of King Henry the Fifth, 
written in 1513 by an anonymous author com- 
monly known as the translator to Livius, edited 
by Charles L. Kingsford, with introduction, anno- 
tations, and glossaries, $2.90 net.—A Memoir of 
Sir John Burton Sanderson, by the late Lady 
Burton Sanderson, completed and edited by his 
nephew and niece—Harry Drew, a memorial 
sketch by the Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell, 40 
ets. net. (Oxford University Press.) 

Royal Romances of Today, by Kellogg Durland, 
illus., $2. net.—The Story of Mary MacLane, by 
Herself, new edition with fresh chapter, illus., 
$1.10 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Foreign Doctor, a biography of Joseph Plumb 
Cochran, M. D., of Persia, by Robert E. Speer, 
illus., $1.50 net.—Frank Field Ellinwood, his life 
and work, by Mary Gridley Ellinwood, illus., 
$1. net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Through the Mill, the autobiography of a boy 
laborer, by Al. Priddy, illus., $1.35 net.—The Heir 
of Slaves, an autobiography by William Pickens, 
$1. net. (Pilgrim Press.) 

The Tragedy of St. Helena, by Sir Walter Runci- 
man, with portrait, $3.50 net. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.) 

Alexander Hamilton, an essay, by W. 8S. Culbertson, 
$1. net. (Yale University Press.) 

Fourteen Years a Jesuit, by Count von Hornbroesh, 
translated by Alice Zimmern, 2 vols., $7.50 net. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

From Opium Fiend to Preacher, the true story of 
Chang Ting Chaiah, by A. P. Quirmbach, 75 cts. 
net. (Barse & Hopkins.) 

Two Noble Lives, biographical sketches of Samuel 
Gridley Howe and Julia Ward Howe, by Laura 
E. Richards, 60 cts. net. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

Social Historians, by Harry A. Toulmin, Jr., with 
introduction by Charles W. Kent. (Richard G. 
Badger.) 

History. 

Studies, Military and Diplomatic, by Charles 
Francis Adams, $2.25 net.—A History of the 
United States, by Edward Channing, Vol. IIL, 
The American Revolution, 1760-1789, $2.50 net.— 
The New History, and other essays in modern 
historical criticism, by James Harvey Robinson.— 
The Presidential Campaign of 1860, by Emerson 
David Fite, $2. net.—The Cambridge Medieval 
History, planned by J. B. Bury, and edited by 
H, M. Gwatkin and J. P. Whitney, in 8 vols., 
with maps, per vol., $4. net.—History of German 
Civilization, a general survey, by Ernst Richard, 
$2. net.—The Quakers in the American Colonies, 
by Rufus M. Jones, assisted by Isaac Sharpless 
and Amelia M. Gummere, $3. net.—The t 
American Civil War, by Dr. H. Belcher.—Social 
Forces in American History, by A. M. Simons, 
$1.50 net.—Hellenistic Athens, an historical 
study, by William 8. Ferguson.—Social Life in 
France in the XVII. Century, by Cecile Hugon. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

With Napoleon at Waterloo, hitherto unpublished 
documents of the Waterloo and Peninsula Cam- 
poigns, and papers on Napoleon, by the late 

dward Bruce Low, edited, with introduction, by 
MacKenzie MacBride, illus., $3.75 net.—A Short 
History of the United States Navy, by a 1 
R. Clarke and others, illus., $3. net. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

Correspondence of Napoleon, published by arrange- 
ment with the French Government, collected from 
the archives of the War Office by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Picard, $8. net. (Duffield & Co.) 





A History of the American Bar, Colonial and 
Federal, to the year 1860, by Charles Warren, 
$4. net.—A Cornerstone of Colonial Commerce, 
by John A. Stoughton, illus., $1.50 net.—Famous 
Sea Fights, from Salamis to Tsushima, by John 
Richard Hale, $2. net.—The Romance of the 
Oxford Colleges, by Francis Gribble, illus. in 
photogravure, ete., $1.75 net. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) 

Kansas in the Sixties, by Samuel J. Crawford, 
with portraits, $2. net.—The Expedition of the 
Donner Party and Its Tragic Fate, my Eliza P. 
Donner Houghton, illus., $2. net. (A. C. MeClurg 
& Co.) 

The Women of the Cwsars, by Guglielmo Ferrero, 
illus., $2. net. (Century Co.) 

A Brief History of the American People, by William 
B. Guthrie, illus., $2.50 net.—The Annexation of 
Texas, by Justin H. Smith, $3. net—A Guide to 
English History, by ae | W. Elson, illus., $1.25 
net.—Guide to German History, by Henry W. 
Elson, illus., $1.25 net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

The Story of the Civil War, by William Roscoe 
Livermore, Vol. III., the campaigns of 1863 to 
July 4, together with operations on the Missis- 
sippi, 1862, with —* and plans.—A Short His- 
tory of the Roman Republic, by W. E. Heitland, 
M. A., with plates and maps, $2. net.—Character 
and Events in Roman History, by Guglielmo 
Ferrero, new students’ edition, $1.50 net.—What 
the Greeks Have Done for Civilization, by John 
P. Mahaffy, new students’ edition, $1.50 net. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Original Narratives of Early American History 
Series, new vol.: Narratives of Early Pennsy!- 
vania, Delaware, and West Jersey, 1630-1708, 
edited by Dr. Albert Cook Myers, with maps, $3. 
net.—The Common People of Ancient Rome, by 
Frank Frost Abbott, $1.50 net. (Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

A History of the Peninsular War, by C. Oman, Vol. 
IV.—Anglo-Dutch Rivalry, 1600-1653, by G. Ed- 
mundson.—The Greek Commonwealth, by A. E. 
Zimmern.—Documents Illustrative of the Conti- 
nental Reformation, edited by Rev. B. J. Kidd, 
$4.15 net. (Oxford University Press.) 

Garibaldi and the Making of Italy, by George 
Macaulay Trevelyan, illus. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 

The United States Navy, a handbook, by Henry 
Williams, illus. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Truth about Chickamauga, by Archibald 
Gracie, with maps. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

In the Land of the Pharaohs, a short history of 

t from the fall of Ismail to the assassination 
of Boutnos Pasha, by Duse Mohamed, illus., $3. 
net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

In Tudor Times, and In Stuart Times, by Edith 
L, Elias, each illus. from portraits by great mas- 
ters, $1.50. (T. X. Crowell & Co.) 

A Short History of the Scottish People, by the 
Rev. D. Macmillan, D. D., $3. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

A History of England, by Rudyard Kipling and 
Cc. R. L. Fletcher, illus. in color, $1.50 net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Pilgrims of Iowa, by T. O. Douglas, $2. net. 
(Pilgrim Press.) 

The Rise of the Papacy, A. D. 385-461, by William 
’ E. Beet, $1.25 net. (Eaton & Mains.) 

The Conquest of the Great Northwest, by Agnes C. 
Laut, new and cheaper edition, in one volume, 
illus., $2. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett, edited by Mrs. 
James T. Fields, with portraits and facsimile 
MS., $1.50 net.—Emerson’s Journals, edited by 
Edward W. Emerson and Waldo E. Forbes, Vol. 
V., 1838-40; Vol. VI., 1841-44; each illus., $1.75 
net.—European Years, the familiar letters of a 
Bostonian, with introductory note by George E. 
Woodbury, $2. net.—The Man of To-Day, by 
George 8S. Merriam, $1.25 net.—Democracy and 
Poetry, by Francis B. Gummere, $1.50 net.—Some 
Family Letters of W. M. Thackeray, together 
with recollections by his kinswoman, Blanche 
Warre Cornish, limited edition, with photogravure 
frontispiece, $4.50 net.—Leaves from the Dia 
of an Impressionist, by Lafcadio Hearn, wit 
introduction by Ferris Greenslet, limited edition, 
$4.50 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Genius and Other Essays, by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, edited by Laura Stedman and George 
M. Gould, $1.50 net.—The Gift of Sleep, by 
Bolton Hall, $1.50 net.—Noted Speeches of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, including the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates, edited by Lilian Marie Briggs, 75 cts. net. 
—The Way of Peace, by Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man.—The Energies of Men, by William James, 
new edition, 50 cts. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Early Literary Career of Robert Browning, by 
T. R. Lounsbury, $1. net.—Ibsen’s Drafts of his 
Plays, trans. by A. G. Chater, with introduction 
by William Archer, $1. net.—A new Dooley 
book, by Finley Peter Dunne, $1. net. (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons.) 


Some Representative American Story-tellers, by 
Frederick Taber Cooper, with portraits—New 
Comments of Bagshot, by J. A. Spender, $1.25 
net.—Dramatists of Today, by Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., sixth revised and enlarged edition, 
$1.50 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

*8 Synge, and the Ireland of his Time, by 

William Butler Yeats, $3.50 net.—The Women 

of Shakespeare, by Frank Harris, $2. net.— 

The Splendid Wayfaring, by Haldane McFail, 

$1.50 net.—Heinrich Heine, by Michael Mona- 
han, limited edition, $1. net.—Adventures in 
Life and Letters, by Michael Monahan, $1.50 
net.—Is There Anything New under the Sun, 
by Edwin Bjorkman, $1.25 net. (Mitchell Ken- 

nerley.) 

Leaves of the Tree, biographical essays, by A. C. 
Benson.—Collected Papers of Frederick Will- 
iam Maitland, Downing Professor of the Laws 
of England, edited by H. A. L. Fisher, M.A., 3 
vols., $10. net.—The Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature, edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. 
Waller, Vol. VII., The Caroline Age, $2.50 net. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Memories and Studies, fifteen essays and addresses, 
by William James. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Old Lamps for New, by E. V. Lucas, $1.25 net.— 
A History of Classical Philology, by Harry 
Thurston Peck. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Birth of Roland, a romance, by Maurice Hew- 
lett, limited edition on handmade paper, $3. 
net.—Christ in Flanders, a legend of Christ, 
trans. from the French, limited edition on hand- 
made paper, $1.25 net. (Ralph Fletcher Seymour 
Co.) 

American Addresses, by Joseph H. Choate, $2. net. 
(Century Co.) 

The American Dramatist, by Montrose J. Moses, 

illus., $2.50 net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 





Maeterlinck’s Symbolism, ‘‘The Blue Bird,’’ and 
other essays, by Henry Rose, $1. net.—Wit and 
Wisdom of G. K. Chesterton, selected and ar- 
58* by his wife, $1. net. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 


Truths or Truisms, essays, by William Stebbing, 
$1.60 net.—The Rise of the Greek Epic, by Gil- 
bert Murray, second edition, revised and en- 
larged, $2.50 net. (Oxford University Press.) 

Thomas Carlyle, a study of his literary appren- 
ticeship, 1814-1831, by William Savage Johnson, . 
with frontispiece, $1. net.—English Lyrical 
Poetry, from its origin to the present time, by 
Edward Bliss Reed, $2. net. (Yale University 
Press.) 

The Glory that Was Greece, a survey of Hellenic 
culture and civilization, by J. C. Stobart, illus., 
$7.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


What Tolstoy Taught, edited by Bolton Hall, $1.50 
net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 


Expositions on Dante, by John 8. Carroll, D. D., 3 
vols., $3. net.—Recreations of a Booklover, by 
Frederick W. MacDonald, $1 net.—The Shining 
Hour and Other Essays, by Frederick W. Mac- 
Donald, $1 net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Salomé, a tragedy in one act, by Oscar Wilde, $1.50 
net.—Poems of Francis Thompson, with portrait, 
$1.50 net.—Earthwork Out of Tuscany, by Mau- 
rice Hewlett, $2. net.—Chrysanthema, gathered 
from the Greek Anthology, by William M. Hard- 
inge, $1. net.—Venetian Series, new vols.: A 
Masque of Dead Florentines, by Maurice Hew- 
lett; The Sphinx, by Oscar Wilde; each 50 cts. 
net.—The Vest Pocket Series, new vols.: Will 0’ 
the Mill, by Robert Louis Stevenson; Sister Ben- 
venuta, by Vernon Lee; each, paper 25 cts., cloth 
50 cts., leather 75 cts—The Lyric Garland, new 
vols.: Sonnets and Songs, by Arthur Upson ; Songs 
of the Glens of Antrim, by Moira O’Neill; Pas- 
sages from the Song Celestial, by Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold; each 50 cts. net.—Golden Text Series, new 
vols.: Whittier’s Snow-Bound, and Emerson’s 
Threnody; each 40 cts. net.—George Meredith, a 
tribute, by J. M. Barrie, 35 cts. net. (Thomas B. 
Mosher.) 

The Paracelsus of Robert Browning, by Christina P. 
Denison, with frontispiece, $1.50 net. (Baker & 
Taylor Co.) 

The Power of Tolerance, by George Harvey, $1.50 


net. (Harper & Brothers.) 
The Political and Ecclesiastical Allegory of the 
First Book of the Faerie Queene, by erick 


Morgan Padelford. (Ginn & Co.) 
The Librarian at Play, by Edmund Lester Pearson, 
$1. net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 
Beauty and Ugliness, by Vernon Lee, $1.50 net. 
(John Lane Co.) 
Bypaths in Dixie, folk tales of the South, by Sarah 
ohnson Cocke, with introduction by Stil- 
8 Edwards, illus., $1.25 net. (E. P. Dutton & 
0. 
Under Oxford Trees, essays, by Jennie Brooks, $1. 


net. (Jennings & Graham.) 

Day Unto Day, by Louis Howland, $1. net. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) ; 

The Richer Life, by Walter A. Dyer, $1. net.—Abe 


Martin’s Almanac, by Kin ubbard, $1, net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Book of Courage, by W. J. Dawson, $1.25 net. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Human Confessions, by Dr. Frank Crane, $1. net. 

(Forbes & Co.) 
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Verse anp Drama. 

The Singing Man, by Josephine Preston Peabody, 
$1.10 net.—Poems and Dramas of George Cabot 
Lodge, 2 vols., $2.50 net. (Houghton Mifflm Co.) 

Aglavane and Selysette, a drama in five acts, by 

aurice Maeterlinck, translated by Alfred Sutro, 
with introduction by J. W. Mackail, $1.25 net.— 
Mona, a drama, by Brian Hooker, $1.25 net.—The 
Plays of Maeterlinck, new uniform edition in 
limp leather, 8 vols., sold in sets only, $12. net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Green Helmet, and other poems, by William 
Butler Yeats, limited edition, printed at the 
Cuala Press, Dundrum, Ireland, $3.50 net.— 
Youth, by Charles Hanson Towne, $1 net.—The 
Wife of Marobius, by Max Ehrmann.—Piays of 
Protest, by Upton Sinclair, $1.50 net. (Mitchell 
Kennerley.) 

Embers, and other one-act dramas of contemporary 
American Life, by George Middleton.—Favorite 
Poems in English, compiled and edited by Burton 
E. Stevenson, $6. net.—The Vista of English 
Verse, from Spenser to Kipling, compiled and 
edited by Henry S. Pancoast, $1.50 net. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

Disraeli, a comedy, by Louis N. Parker, $1 net.— 
The Day Dreams of the Comptesse de Chaponal, 
by Richard Le Gallienne, $1.50 net.—A Ballad of 
Women, and other poems by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, $1.50 net.—The Sun of Dreams, by Olive 
Custance, Lady Alfred Douglas, $1.25 net.—Juana 
of Castile, by May Earle, $1.50 net.—Psyche, by 
Francis Coutts, $1.25 net.—The Vity of the Soul, 
by Lord Alfred Douglas, new edition, $1.50 net. 
(John Lane Co.) 

Sherwood, Robin Hood and the Three Kings, a poet- 
ical drama, by Alfred Noyes, illus. in color by 
Spencer B. Nichols, $1.75 net.—At the Silver 
Gate, by John Vance Cheney, illus. from photo- 
graphs, $1.35 net. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

The Book of Scottish Poetry, compiled by Sir 
George Douglas, $2.50 net.—Songs of Courage, by 
Bertha F. Gordon, with portrait, $1. net.— 
Summer of Love, by Joyce Kilmer, $1. net.— 
American Lyries, compiled by Edith Rickert, 
$1.75 net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

The Poems of John Cleveland, edited by J. Milton 
Berdan, $1.25 net.—The World that God De- 
stroyed, and other ms, by Frederick E. Pierce, 
$1.25 net.—Lovely Peggy, a play in three acts, by 
Jack Randall Crawford, $1.25 net. (Yale Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Poems, by Madison Cawein, $1.25 net.—The Over- 
ture, and other poems, by Jefferson Butler 
Fletcher, $1.25 net. (Maemillan Co.) 

The Collected Poems of Herbert Trench, $2. net.— 
The Wind on the Heath, by May Byron, $1.25 
net.—Daily Song, $1.50 net. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) 

As a Man Thinks, a drama, by Augustus Thomas, 
illus., $1.25 net.—Lady Patricia, a play, by Ru- 
dolph Besier, $1. net.—Songs and Poems, by Wil- 
liam Sharp, $1.50 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Piereing Sword, a play, by Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy, $1. net.—The Eternal Feminine, a book of 
monologues, by May Isabel Fisk, $1. net.— 
Bashful Ballads, by Burges Johnson, $1. net. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

Thais, by Paul Wilstach, illus., $1. net—The Lock- 
erbie Book of Verse, by James Whitcomb Riley, 
collected and arranged by Hewett Hanson How- 
jiand, $1.75 net.—The Praise of Lincoln, a gar- 
land of poesy, compiled by A. Dallas Williams, 
$2 net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 











America the Beautiful, and other poems, by Kath- 

arine Lee Bates, $1.25 net.—Gotterdammerung, 
by Richard Wagner, retold in English verse by 
Oliver Huckel, illus., 75 cts. net.—On Life’s High- 
way, a book of verse for graduates, compiled by 
Edward A. Bryant, with photogravure frontis- 
iece, $1. net.—Poems of Friendship, edited by 
ohn R. Howard, with photogravure frontispiece, 
$1, net.—Best English and Scottish Ballads, se- 
lected by Edward A. Bryant, with frontispiece, 
75 ets. net.. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

Poems of Revolt and Satan Unbound, by J. Con- 
stant Lounsbery, $1. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 
The Poems of Harriet McEwan Kimball, with in- 
troduction by William Winter, and photogravure 
frontispiece, $1.50 net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
The Sonnets and Ballate of Guido Cavalcanti, trans- 
lated, with introduction and Italian text, by Ezra 

Pound, $2. net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

The Poems of Henry van Dyke, complete in one 
volume, with portrait, $2. net. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

The Upper Trail, by C. T. Blandon, limited edition, 
$2.25 net. (Ralph Fletcher Seymour Co.) 

American Poems, selected and edited, with illus- 
trative and explanatory notes and bibliographies, 
by Walter C. Bronson. (University of Chicago 
Press.) 

The Book of French Verse, compiled by St. John 
Lucas, with introductory notes on French Lyric 
Poetry and French Versification. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Songs of the Road, by A. Conan Doyle, $1. net.— 
Tobogganing on Parnassus, Franklin P. 
Adams, 50 cts. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

—— Poems, by Max Ehrmann, $1.50 net.— 
I Rule the House, by Edmund Vance Cooke, $1. 
net.—A Year Book of Southern Poets, compiled 
by Harriet P. Lynch, $1.25 net. (Dodge Publish- 
ing Co.) 

The Cloth of Frieze, by Mary Eleanor Roberts, 
$1.25 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Penillion, by H. Emery Jones, $2. net. (William 
Rickey & Co.) 

When, and other poems by Elizabeth Brewster, #1. 
net.—Blades and Blossoms, by Rachel Q. Bultz, 
$1.50 net.—School Room Echoes, by Mary C. 
Burke, Book III, $1. net.—Moods, by D. M. 
Cory, 75 ets. net.—Life Throbs, by Paul Eldredge, 
$1. net.—Two Dozen, by Clara Moi Howe Fuqua, 
$1. net.—The Madonna and the Christ Child, by 
Gertrude E. Heath, $1. net.—Random Rhymes of 
a Busy Barrister, $1. net.—Sunlight and Star- 
light, le Henry C. Kost, $1.50 net.—Azure and 
Silver, by Winfield Lionel Scott, $1.50 net.—The 
Lincoln k of Poems, by William L. Stivger, 
$1, net—A Sheaf of Poems, by Bayard Taylor 
and Lillian Bayard Taylor Kiliani, $1.50 net.— 
An Urban Faun, by Jean Wright, $1. net.—Lays 
of the Lakes, by John C. Wright, $1. net.—The 
Song of the Evening Stars, by Anna Mathewson, 
with caricatures by Enrico Caruso, $1. net.—The 
Flower Shop, a play by Marion Craig-Wentworth, 
$1.50. (Richard G. Badger.) 

A Little Book of Homespun Verse, by Margaret E. 
Sangster, with portrait, $1. net. (Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Co.) 

To Mother, by Marjorie Benton Cooke, decorated, 
50 cts. net. (Forbes & Co.) 

College Comedies, by Edwin B. Morris, $1. net. 
(Penn Publishing Co.) 

The Hundred Best Portuguese Poems, printed in 
Portuguese, 50 cts. net. (G. W. Jacobs & Co.) 
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Fiction. 

Kennedy Square, by F. Hopkinson Smith, illus. by 
A. L Keller, $1.50.—The Song of Renny, by 
Maurice Hewlett, $1.50.—The Witness for the 
Defence, by A. E. W. Marson, $1.50.—Ethan 
Frome, by Edith Wharton, $1. net.—The Moon 
Lady, by Helen Huntington, $1.25 net.—The Out- 
ery, by Henry James, $1.25 net.—Mr. Wycherly’s 
Wards, by L. Allen Harker, $1.25 net.—The n 
Who Could Not Lose, by Richard Harding Davis, 
$1.25 net.—Children of To-Morrow, by Clara E. 
Laughlin, illus. in color by Lucius Hitchcock, 
$1.30 net.—Her Little Young Ladyship, by Myra 
Kelly, with frontispiece, $1.25 net.—‘‘Son,’’ by 
Ethel Train, $1.20 net.—The Confessions of Arte- 
mas Quibble of the New York Bar, his autobiog- 
raphy, revised and edited by Arthur Train, $1.30 
net.—Ship’s —** by W. W. Jacobs, $1.25 
net.—Interventions, by Georgia W. Pangborn, 
$1.25 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

A Likely Story, by William de Morgan.—Jean- 
Christophe in Paris, trans. from the French of 
Romain Rolland.—Janey, by Inez Haynes Gill- 
more, illus—A Hand in the Game, by Gardner 
Hunting, with frontispiece. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
Hilda Lessways, by Arnold Bennett, $1.50 net.—The 
Heart of Life, by Pierre de Coulevain, translated 
from the French by Alys Hallard, $1.35 net. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Inside of the Cup, by Winston Churchill, illus., 
$1.50.—The Man in the Shadow, and other sto- 
ries, by Richard Washburn Child, illus:, $1.25 net. 
—Puppets, by George Forbes, $1.25 net.—Mothers 
to Men, by Zona Gale, $1.50 net.—The Healer, by 
Robert Herrick, $1.50.—South Sea Tales, by 
Jack London, illus., $1.25 net.—The Believing 
Years, by Edmund Lester Pearson, $1.25 net.— 
The Jugglers, by Molly Elliot Seawell, iilus., $1.25 
net.—Mother, by Kathleen Norris, $1.25 net.— 
The Love that Lives, by Mabel Osgood Wright, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.30 net. (Macmillan 


Co. 

The itful Vine, by Robert Hichens, with col- 
ored frontispiece by Jules Guérin, $1.40 net.— 
The Secret Garden, by Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
illus. in color by Maria L. Kirk, or without illus- 
trations, each $1.35 net.—The Woman with the 
Lamp, by Richard Dehan, $1.35 net.—Pandora’s 
Box, by John A. Mitchell, $1.30 net—A Prairie 
—— by Harold Bindloss, $1.25 net. (F. A. 
Stokes Co.) 

The Iron Woman, by Margaret Deland, illus., $1.35 
net.—Under Western Eyes, by Joseph Conrad, 
$1.25 net—The Ne’er-Do-Well, by _ Beach, 
illus., $1.25 net.—Victor Ollnee’s Disciple, by 
Hamlin Garland, $1.30 net.—Jane Dawson, by 
Will N. Harben, with frontispiece, $1.30 net.— 
The Nine-Tenths, by James Oppenheim, $1.25 net. 
—Adrian Savage, by Lucas Malet, with frontis- 
piece, $1.35 net.—Jennie Gerhardt, by Theodore 
Dreiser, $1.35 net.—The Fair Irish Maid, by Jus- 
tin Huntly MeCarthy, with frontispiece, $1.30 net. 
—The Lady from Oklahoma, by Elizabeth Jordan, 
$1.25 net.—Heart and Chart, by M. 8. Gerry, 
illus., $1.20 net.—Nobody’s, by Virginia Demar- 
est, with frontispiece, $1.20 net.—The Pretender 
Person, by Margaret Cameron, illus., $1.30 net.— 
The Manager of the B. & A., by Vaughan Kester, 
new edition, $1.20 net. (Harper & Brothers.) 
The Blood of the Arena, by Senor Vicente Blasco 
Ibanez, translated from the Spanish by Frances 
Douglas, illus. in color by the Kinneys, $1.35 net. 
—My Lady of Doubt, by Randall Parrish, illus. 
in coler by Alonzo Kimball, $1.35 net.—As the 


Sparks Fly Upward, by Cyrus Townsend Brady, | 


Mary Midthorne, b 





illus. in color by J. N. Marchand, $1.35 net.—Out 
of the Primitive, wy Robert Ames Bennet, illus. 
in color by Allen T. True, $1.35 net.—The Texi- 
can, by Dane Coolidge, illus. in color by Maynard 
Dixon, $1.35 net.—Dr. David, by Marjorie Benton 
Cooke, illus., $1.35 net.—The Quest of the Silver 
Fleece, by W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, illus., $1.35 
net.—Something Else, by J.. Breckenridge Ellis, 
illus. in color by Ernest L. Blumenschein, $1.35 
net.—The Smile of the Sphinx, by M erite 
Bouvet, illus. in color by H. G. DeLay; $1.35 net. 
—The Fusing Force, an Idaho idyll, by Katha- 
rine Hopkins Chapman, illus., $1.35 net.—Emer- 
son’s Wife, and other. Western stories, by Fior- 
ence Finch Kelly, illus. in color by Stanley L. 
Wood, $1.25 net.—A Viking’s Love, and other 
tales of the North, by Ottilie A. Liljencrantz, 
illus., $1. net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


The Beacon, » my Phillpotts, $1.35 net.—The In- 


nocence of Father Brown, by Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton, illus., $1.30 net.—The Glory of Clementina, by 
William J. Locke, illus., $1.30 net.—The Danger- 
ous Age, letters and f ats from a woman’s 
diary, by Karin Michaelis, translated from the 
Danish, $1.30 net.—Zuleika ‘Dobson, by Max Beer- 
bohm, $1.50.—Pomander Walk, novelized from 
the play by Louis N. Parker, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Awakening, by Maud Diver, $1.30 net—The 
Harlequin Set, by Dion Clayton Calthrop, $1. net. 
—An Unofficial Honeymoon, , | Dolf Wyllarde, 
$1.25 net.—Earth, by Muriel Hine, $1.50.—The 
Mating of Anthea, by Arabella Kenealy, with 
portrait, $1.50.—Henrietta, a novel of child life 
in New York, by Ella Heath, $1.50—The Chron- 
icles of Clovis, by Hector H, Munro, $1.50.—The 
Lifted Latch, George Vane, $1.50.—The 
Dempsey Diamonds, by Allen Arnot, $1,50.— 
Touch of Fantasy, a romance for those who are 
lucky enough to wear glasses, by Arthur H. 
Adams, $1.50.—The Shadow of Power, by Paul 
Bertram, $1.50.—The Coil of Carne, by John 
Oxenham, $1.50.—Talk o’ the Town, by Mrs. John 
Lane, $1.25.—Sekhet, by Irene Miller, $1,50.— 
The Progress of Mrs. mE Cee by 
Gerard Bendall, $1.50. (John Co.) 

George Barr McCutcheon, 
illus., $1.25 net.—The Money Moon, by Jeffery 
Farnol, with frontispiece, $1.20 net.—Initials 
Only, by Anna Katharine Green, illus., $1.30 net. 
—The Girl of the Golden West, novelized from 
the play by David Belasco, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Baby Mine, by Margaret Mayo, illus, $1. net.— 
Wally, a story of the West, by Guy Steely, illus., 
$1.25 net.—The Missing Finger, a story of mys- 
tery by Albert Boissiére, translated from the 
French by M J. Safford, $1.10 net—Down our 
Way, by Lilla Hall Smith, $1.20 net.—The Eldest 
Son, by Archibald Marshall, $1.25 net.—Their 
Heart ’s Desire, by Frances Foster Perry, illus., $1. 
net.—A Maid of Old New York, a romance of the 
time of Peter Stuyvesant, by Amelia E. Barr, illus., 
$1.25 net.—House of Torment, a tale ef the re- 
markable adventures of Mr. John Commendone, 
gentleman to King Philip IL. of Spain, at the 
English Court, by C. Ranger-Gall, $1.20 net.—The 
Hidden Empire, by R. W. Fenn, illus., $1.30 net. 
—Peter and Jane, by 8. MacNaughton, $1.25 net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) . 


Mother Carey’s Chickens, by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 


illus. in color by Alice Barber Stephens, $1.25 net. 
—A Country Lawyer, by Henry A. Shute, illus., 
$1.25 net.—In the Shadow of , by Demetra 
Vaka, illus., $1.25 net.—A Safety Match, by Ian 
Hay, with frontispiece in color, $1.20 net.—Ta- 
rantella, by Edith Macvane, with frontispiece in 
color, $1.20 net.—Her Roman Lover, by Eugenia 
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Brooks Frothingham, illustrated in tint by Alice 

Barber Stephens, $1.25 net.—The ee 

* an Elderly Woman, $1. net. (Houghton Mifflin 
) 

The Common Law, by Robert W. Chambers, illus. 
by Charles Dana Gibson, $1.40 net.—The Conflict, 
by David Graham Phillips, $1.30 net.—Captain 

arren’s War by — h C. Lincoln, illus., 
$1.30 net.—The orbidden W ay, by George Gibbs, 
illus., $1.25 net.—The Reason Why, by Elinor 
Glyn, illus., $1.30 net.—The Drift, by Marguerite 
Mooers Marshall, $1.10 net.—-The Autobiography 
of a Woman Alone, anonymous, $1.25 net.—Mar- 
cia of the Little Home, by Emily Calvin Blake, 
illus., $1.25 net.—Desmond Rourke: Irishman, by 
John Haslette, $1.30 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Principal Girl, by J. C. Snaith, $1.35 net.—The 
Bauble, by Richa $1.35 net.—The Sub- 
stitute Prisoner, by Max Marcin, illus., $1.25 net. 
—The Littlest Rebel, by Edward Peple, iilus., 
75 ets. net—Henry Northeote, by J. C. Snaith, 
new edition, $1.50. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Havoc, by E. Phillips Oppenheim, illus. in color, 
$1.25 net—At Good Old Siwash, by George 
Fitch, illus., $1.25 net.—The Road, by Frank 
Seville, illus., $1.25 net.—When Woman Pro- 

Anne Warner, illus. in color, $1.25 net. 
— us Lantern, by Mary Imlay Taylor, 
illus., $1.25 net.—Across the Latitudes, by John 
Fleming Wilson, illus., $1.25 net. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) 

The Garden of Resurrection, the love story of an 
ugly man, by E. Temple Thurston, $1.30 net.— 
Bracken, by John Trevena, $1.35 net.—The Ene- 
my of Woman, * Winifred Graham, $1.35 net.— 
Can a Man Be Truef, by Winifred Graham, $1. 
net.—Life’s Lure, by’ John G. Neihardt, $1.35 
net.—The Position «f Peggy, b Leonard Mer- 
rick, $1.30 net.—The an ’ Who Understood 
Women, short stories, by Leonard 4 $1.20 
net.—The Man Who Dreamed Right, by W. Holt 
White, $1. net.—The Knighting of the Twins, and 
other tales, by Clyde Fitch, $1.25 net.—The Liv- 
ing Strong Box, by Frederic Mauzens, $1.30 net. 
—The Thousand Secrets, by John — $1. 
net.—Mastering Flame, anonymous, $1.35 net.— 
Spiritual Curiosities, by Marian Cox, $1.30 net. 
—The Quest, by Frederick Van Eeden, authorized 
translation, $150 net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

The Fool in Christ, Emanuel Quint, by Gerhart 
Hauptmann, trans. by Thomas Seltzer, $1.50 net. 
—The Indian Lily, by Hermann Sudermann, 
trans. by Ludwig ME oy M. A., $1.25 net. 
(B. W. magn 

Thorpe’s Way, b 
Sick-a-Bed 
illus, $1.30 — 


“yo Roberts, $1.20 net.—The 
jeanor Hallowell Abbott, 

er o’ the Peach, by Per- 
ceval Gibbon, $1.30 net.—Toddie, by Gilbert Wat- 
son, with colored frontispiece, $1.20 net.—The 
Gods and Mr. Perrin, by Hugh Walpole, $1.20 net. 


—The Blind Who See, by Marie Louise van 
Saanan, $1.20 net.—Just Patty, by Jean Webster, 
illus., $1.20 net.—The Haunted Pho h, a 
book of stories, by Ruth MeEnery Stuart, $1 net. 
(Century Co.) 

Ember Light, by Roy Rolfe Gilson, illus.—The 
Third Miss Wenderley, by Mabel Barnes-Grundy, 
with frontispiece, $1.25 net.—The Soundless 
Tide, by F. E. Crichton, $1.20 net.—The Hand of 
Diane, by Percy J. Hartley, $1.20 net.—Where 
the Shamrock Grows, by —— H. Jessop, $1.20 
net.—Carey of St. Ursula’s, by Jane Brewster 
Reid, illus., $1.25 net.—A Tour and a Romance, 
by Alice E. Robbins, illus., $1.50 net.—The Canon 





in Residence, by Victor L. Whitechurch, $1.20 
net.—Concerning Himself, by Victor L. White- 
church, $1.25 net.—Off the Main Road, by Victor 
L. Whitechurch, $1.20 net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

The Far Triumph, by Elizabeth Dejeans, illus. in 
color by Martin Justice, $1.25 net.—I Fasten a 
Bracelet, by David Potter, with colored frontis- 

iece, $1.25 net.—Taken from the Enemy, by 

enry Newbolt, illus. in color, $1.25 net.— 
Phrynette, by Marthe Troly-Curtin, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.25 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

A Weaver of Dreams, by Myrtle Reed, with colored 
frontispiece, $1.50 net.—The Following of the 
Star, by Florence L. Barclay, with frontispiece, 
$1.35 net.—Love versus Law, by C. Iver, trans- 
lated from the French by Wm. ‘bradley Gilman, 
$1.35 net.—Love in a Little Town, by Mrs. J. E. 
Buckrose.—Vagabond City, by Winifred Boyge.— 
Little Green Gate, by Stella Callaghan, illus.— 
The Yoke of Silence, by Amy McLaren, $1.35 net. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Corporal Cameron, a tale of the MacLeod Trail, by 
Ralph Connor, $1.20 net.—The Life Everlasting, 
a romance of reality, by Marie Corelli, $1.35 net. 
—The Heart of a Woman, the mystery of a taxi- 
cab, by Baroness Orezy, $1.20 net.—The Notori- 
ous Miss Lisle, by Mrs. Baille-Reynolds, $1.20 net. 
—The Re-appearing, a vision of the return of 
Christ to Paris, by Charles Morice, trans. from 
the French by John Raphael, $1.20 net.—The 
Cage, a story of marriage, by Harold Begbie, 
$1.20 net.—The Faithful Failure, a study of urban 
nature, by Resamond Napier, $1.20 net. —8 
to Patty, a whisper from the land of — tO. 
Rosamond Napier, $1.20 net.—Spanish Gold, by G 
A. — $1.20 aeh—alene’ ’s Lovers, by 
G. A. Birmingham, $1.20 net.—The Fourt 
Watch, the story of Parson John, by H. A. Cody, 
$1.20 net.—The Tenderfoot, the story of a boy’s 
eamp in Northern Ontario, by Anna C. Ruddy, 
illus., $1.20 net.—The High Calling, the story of 
an American family, by Charles M. Sheldon, $1.20 
net.—The Yellow Pearl, a story of the West and 
the East, by Adeline M. Teskey, $1. net. (Hod- 
der & Stoughton.) 

The t from Bagdad, by Harold MacGrath, 
—2* 1.25 net.—A Person of Some Importance, 
by ee Osbourne, illus., $1.25 net.—Stories that 

nd ll, by Octave Thanet, $1.25 net.—His Rise 
to Power, by Henry Russell Miller, illus., $1.25 
net.—Secretary of Frivolous Affairs, 1 y 
Futrelle, illus., $1.25 net.—Rose of Old Harpeth, 
by Maria ees ge are illus., $1.25 net.— 
Dividing Waters, , ae A. R. Wylie, $1.25 net.— 
Average Jones, by uel Hopkins Adams, illus., 
$1.25 net.—Find the Woman, by Gelett Bu 
illus., $1.25 net.—The Yellow Letter, by Wi iam 
—— illus., $1.25 net.—At the Age of Eve, 
Kate Trimble Sharber, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Phiti Steele, of the Northwest Mounted Police, 
by James Oliver Curwood, illus., $1.25 net.—The 
Man in the Brown Derby, by Wells Hastings, 
illus., $1.25 net. (Bobbs- rill Co.) 

The Case of Richard Meynell, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, illus. in photogravure by C. E. Brock, 
$1.35 net.—Margery, by E. F. Benson, $1.20 net. 
—The Harvester, by Gene Stratton-Porter, illus., 
$1.35 net.—Strawberry Acres, by Grace 8. Rich- 
mond, illus., $1.20 net—The Taming of John 
Blunt, by Alfred Ollivant, $1.20 net—The Com- 
poser, by Agnes and Egerton Castle, illus., $1.20 
net.—The Boss of Wind River, by A. M. Chis- 
holm, illus., $1.20 net.—The Last Galley, by A. 
Conan Doyle, illus., $1.20 net.—Abe and Mawruss, 
by Montague Glass, illus., $1.20 net.—Sixes and 
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Sevens, by O. Henry, $1.20 net.—An Enemy to 
Society, by George F. B. Howard, illus., $1.20 
net.—Cicely, by Sarah Beaumont Kennedy, with 
frontispiece, $1.20 net.—Joey the Dreamer, by 
Henry Oyen, with frontispiece, $1.20 net.—A 
Venture in Identity, by Mrs. Lucile Houghton, 
illus., 90 cts. net—The Adventures of a Sub- 
urbanite, by Ellis Parker Butler, illus., 50 cts. net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


Ranier of the Last Frontier, by John Marvin Dean, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.20 net.—-Monna 
Lisa, the quest of the woman soul, by Guglielmo 
Scala, with yo aK in color, $1. net.—On the 
Iron at Big Cloud, by Frank L. Packard, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.25 net.—A Watcher of 
the Skies, by Gustave Mertins, with frontispiece 
in color, $1.25 net. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


A Portentous History, by Alfred Tennyson, $1.30 
net.—The Ship of Coral, by H. de Vere Stacpoole, 
illus., $1.20 net.—Tales of the Town, by Charles 
Belmont Davis, illus., $1.30 net.—Uncertain 
Irene, by Katharine Holland Brown, $1.20 net.— 
Old Man Greenhut and his Friends, by David A. 
Curtiss, illus., $1.20 net.—‘‘Smith,’’ by David 
Gray, illus., $1.30 net.—The Children of the 
Night, by O. A. Delou, $1. net. (Duffield & Co.) 


The Rugged Way, 9 Harold Morton Kramer, illus., 
$1.35 net.—The Wonder Lady, by Ella Lowery 
Moseley, illus., $1. net.—Joan of Rainbow 
Springs, by Frances Marian Mitchell, illus., $1.35 
net.—When Neighbors Were Neighbors, a story 
of love and life in olden days, by Galusha Ander- 
son, illus., $1.20 net. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co.) 

The Knight Errant, by Robert Alexander Wason, 
illus., $1.25 net.—Her Husband, the mystery of a 
man, by Julia Magruder, illus., $1.35 net.—The 
Marriage Portion, by H. A. Mitchell Keays, $1.35 
net.—The Loser Pays, a story of the French Revo- 
lution, by Mary Openshaw, illus., $1.25 net.—The 
Incorrigible Dukane, by George C. Shield, illus., 
$1.25 net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

The House on the Wall, by Edgar Jepson, illus., 
$1.25 net—Such a Woman, by Owen and Leita 
Kildare, illus., $1.35 net.—The Steel Crown, by 
Fergus Hume, $1.25 net.—Redeemed, by Mrs. 
George Sheldon Downs, $1.25 net.—The Jinx, 
stories of the diamond, by Allan Sangree, illus., 
$1.25 net—A Texas Ranger, by William M. 
Raine, illus., $1.25 net.——The Family, novelized 
from the play of Robert H. Davis, by Edward 
Marshall, illus., $1.25 net.—That House I Bought, 
by Henry Edward Warner, 75 cts. net. (G. W. 
Dillingham Co.) 

Virginia of the Rhodesians, by Cynthia Stockley, 
$1.25 net.—On Board the Mary Sands, by Laura 
E. Richards, illus., $1.25——The House of Si- 
lence, by Evelyn Everett-Green, $1.25 net.—The 
Law of the Bolo, a romance of the Philippines 
under Spanish and American rule, by Stanley 
Portal Hyatt, $1.35 net—Madam Mystery, a 
romance of Touraine, by May Crommelin, $1.25 
net. (Dana Estes & bo.) 

Joan of the Tower, by Warwick Deeping, with col- 
ored frontispiece, $1.20 net.—Cynthia Charring- 
ton, by Mrs. George de Horne Vaizey, with col- 
ored frontispiece, $1.20 net.—Eliza Getting On, by 
Barry Pain, illus., $1. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

Rebellion, by Joseph Medill Patterson, ilius., $1.25 
net. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 

The Mahatma and the Hare, a dream story, by H. 
Rider Haggard, illus. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 





The Measure of a Man, a tale of the big woods, by 
Norman Duncan, illus., $1.25, net.—The Indiscre- 
tions of Maister Redhorn, by J. J. Bell, illus., 
60 cts. net.—Down North on the Labrador, a néw 
collection of Labrador yarns, by Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell, illus.—The Gleaners, by Clara E. Laughlin, 
illus., 75 cts. net—The Shadow, by Harold Beg- 
bie, $1.25 net.—The Singer of Kootenay, a tale of 
today, by Robert E. owles, $1.20 net.—Miss 
318, a story in season and out of season, by Ru- 
pert Hughes, illus., $1.75 net.—The Broken Wall, 
stories of the mingling folk, by Edward A. 
Steiner, illus., $1. net.—The Boy from Hollow 
Hut, by Isla May Mullins, illus., $1. net.—Sita, a 
story of child marriage fetters, by Olivia A. Baid- 
win, $1.25 net.—The Revolt of — by 
Maud Johnson Elmore, with introduction by 
Helen B. Montgomery, illus., $1. net. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co.) 

The Money Spider, by William LeQueux, with col. 
ored frontispiece, $1.25 net.—Franceseca, by Flor- 
ence Morse Kingsley, with colored frontispiece, 
$1.25 net.—Baby Grand, by John Luther Long, 
$1.35 net.—Don to’s Daughter, by Paul 
Harcourt Blades, $1.50.—A Knight of the Golden 
Circle, by U. 8. Lish, $1.50—One Chance in a 
Hundred, by Elizabeth Winthrop Johnson, $1.25 
net.—A Wild Rose, by Clara Violet Fieharty, 
with frontispiece, $1.25 net.—The Radiance of the 
Morning Club, by Clara Violet Fleharty, $1.25 
net.—The Dawn Meadow, by G. A. Dennen, $1. 
net.—The Prophet of Florence, by Mary Putnam 
Denney.—The Confession and Letters of Terence 
Quinn McManus by Miles G. Hyde, $1. net.—The 
Angel of the Gila, y Cora Marsland, illus., $1.50. 
—The Daughter of Angy, by Dosa M. Good- 
win, $1.25 net.—The Weed by the Wall, by Kate 
Slaughter MeKinney, $1.25 net.—The Huff Case, 
1 ay Stranathan, $1. net.—Christmas at Big 

oose Falls, by Charles 8. Wood, 75 cts. net.— 
Who Was It?, Julia H. Johnson, illus., 50 cts. 
net. (Richard é Badger.) 

Out of the Mire, by Charlotte E, Gray.—Maudy 
Wilkin’s Vision, by Grace W. Burleigh.—The 
House of the Tiger, by Jessie Juliet Knox.—The 
Story of Marco, by Eleanor H. Porter.—Der Je- 
suit, by F. B. Clark, translated. into German by 
Rev. F, Munz, $1. net. (Jennings & Graham.) 

An American ——9 by Isaae N. Stevens, 
$1.20 net.—In the nt, by William Bullock, 
$1.25 net.—The Two Apaches of Paris, by Alice 
and Claude Askew, $1.25 net.—A Star for a 
Night, by Elsie Janis, illus. with p phs 
from the play, $1. net. (William Richey & Co.) 

Jinks’ Inside, by Harriet Hobson, illus., $1. net. (G. 
W. Jacobs & Go.) 

a for Remembrance, by Helen Sherman 
Griffith, illus., $1.20 net.—Grandma, by Elizabeth 
L. Gould, illus., $1. net. (Penn Publishing Co.) 

World without End, by Ambex Reeves, $1.35 net. 
(Sturgis & Walton ) 


The Two Gun-Man, by Charles Alden Seltzer, illus., 
$1.25 net. (Outing Publishing Co.) 

Doreas, the Daughter of Faustina, wy Nathan C. 
Kouns, new edition, illus., by Will H. Low, $1.50 
net. (Alice Harriman Co.) 

A New England Maid, by Eliza Pollard, illus., $1.25. 
(H. M. Caldwell Co.) : 

The Shadow Men, a romance of the commercial 
world, by Donald Richberg, $1.25 net.—Her 
Heart’s Purple, by 8. Ella Wood Dean, $1.25 net. 
(Forbes & Co.) 
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Trave. anv Descrirtion. 

From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khay- 
yam, by A. V. W. Jackson, illus. in color, etc., 
$3.50 net.—Panama, by Albert Edwards, illus., 
$2.50 net.—Universities of the World, by Charles 
F. Thwing, illus., $2.25 net.—Florence and Her 
Treasures, by Herbert M. Vaughan, with chap- 
ters on the galleries and pictures by Miss M. 
Mansfield, illus.—Home e in Russia, by Dr. 
Angelo 8. Rappoport, illus., $1.75 net.—France 
and the French, by Charles Dawbarn, illus. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

The ee of China, by William Edgar Geil, with 
introduction by W. A. P. Martin, illus., and with 
maps, $5. net.—Among the Eskimos of Labra- 
dor, by A. B. Hutton, illus., $3.50 net.—Edin- 
burgh Revisited, | James Bone, illus. in collo- 
type and line by Hanslip Fletcher, $5. net.—In 
Chateau Land by Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, 
illus., $2. net.—Shadows of Old Paris, by G. 
Duval, illus. in color, ete., $2.50 net.—A Woman’s 
Motor Tour around the World, by Harriet White 
Fisher, illus., $2. net.—The Old Road, by Hilaire 
Belloc, illus. by William Hyde, $2. net. (J. B. 
Lippineott Co.) 

The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon, a hunter’s ex- 
plorations for wild sheep in the subarctic moun- 
tains, by Charles Sheldon, illus. in color, $3. net.— 
The Arctic Prairies, by Ernest Thompson-Seton, 
illus. by the author.—Old Provence, and Old 
Touraine, by T. A. Cook, new and cheaper edi- 
tion, each illus., $2.50 net.—Famous Castles and 
Palaces ef Italy, by E. B. D’Auvergne, illus, in 
color, $3.75 net.—My Climbing Adventures in 
Four Continents, by Samuel Turner, F. R. G. S., 
illus., $3.50 net.— mtine Plains and Andine 
Glaciers, by Walter Larden, with map, $3.75 net. 
—Adventure, Sport, and Travel on the Tibetan 
Steppes, by W. N. Fergusson, illus., $4. net.— 
South American Series, new vol.: Uruguay, by W. 
H. Koebel, with maps, $3. net.—Java and 
Sumatra, by A. Cabaton, translated, with preface, 
by Bernard Miall, illus., $3. net. (Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sors.) 

Fifteen Thousand Miles by Stage, a woman’s 
unique experience during thirty years of path- 
finding and pioneering from the Missouri to the 
Pacific and from Alaska to Mexico, by Carrie 
Adell Strahorn, illus.—South America of Today, 
by Georges Clemenceau.—The Columbia River, its 
history, its myths, its scenery, its commerce, by 
William Denison Lyman, new cheaper edition, 
illus., $1.75. net.—Life in the Open, sport with 
rod, gun, horse, and hound in Southern Cali- 
fornia, by Charles Frederick Holder, new and 
cheaper edition, illus., $2. net. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) 

A Motor Flight through Algeria and Tunisia, by 
Mrs. Edward Ayer, illus. from photographs, $2. 
net.—America of Tomorrow, by Abbé Félix Klein, 
with portrait, $1.75 net.—Abroad in a Runabout, 
by A. J. and F. H. Hand, illus., $1.50 net.—A 
Garden of Paris, by Elizabeth Wallace, illus., 
#1.25 net.—The Coming China, by Joseph King 
Goodrich, illus., $1.50 net.—An Army Officer on 
Leave in Japan, by L. Mervin Maus, illus., $1.50 
net. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

A Search for the Apex of America, by Annie 8. 
Peck, illus. from photographs, $3.50 net.—Life in 
the Moslem East, by Pierre Ponafidine, illus., $4. 
net.—Cathedral Cities of Italy, by W. W. Collins, 
illus. in color by the author, $3.50 net.—The 
American Woman Abroad, by Blanche McManus, 
illus., $2. net.—Honeymooning in Russia, by 
Ruth Kedzie Wood, illus., $2. net.—Khalid, by 





Ameen Rihani, illus., $1.50 net.—Egy as 
Seen by Great Writers, compiled by ther 
Singleton, illus., $1.60 net.—London, and Paris, 
edited by G. L. Bensusan, each 75 ects. net.—A 
Guide to Florida, by Harrison Rhodes and Mary 
W. Dumont, illus., $2. net.—Cathedral Cities of 
ae, by W. W. Collins, new and cheaper edition, 
illus. in color, $2. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


The Changing Chinese, by Edward Alsworth Ross, 


illus., $2.40 net.—Four Months Afoot in Spain, 
by * A. Franck, illus., $2 net.—The Man 

ho Likes Mexico, the lively chronicles of a 
Gringo’s sojourn among the Mexicans, by Wal- 
lace Gillpatrick, illus., $2. net.—The Spell of 
Egypt, by Robert Hichens, new and cheaper edi- 
tion, $1.25 net. (Century Co.) 


The Cathedrals of England and Wales, by T. D. 


Atkinson, illus. in color by Walter Dexter, $3. net. 
—A Guidebook to Colorado, by Eugene Parsons, 
with maps, ete., $1.50 net.—The Wonders of the 
Colorado Desert, by George Wharton James, new 
one-volume edition, illus., $2.50 net.—Sun and 
Shadow in Spain, by Maud Howe, new popu- 
lar edition, illus. in color, etc., $1.50 net.—Paris 
the Beautiful, by Lilian Whiting, new popular 
edition, illus. in color, ete., $1.50 net.—In and 
Around the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River 
in Arizona, by George Wharton James, new popu- 
lar edition, with additional chapter, illus., $2.50 
net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


In Northern Mists, a history of Arctic exploration 


in early times, by Fridtjof Nansen, illus. in color, 
ete., $8. net.—The Fortunate Isles, by Mary Stu- 
art Boyd, illus. in color, ete., by Alexander Stu- 
art Boyd, $3.50 net.—The Danube, by Walter Jer- 
rold, illus. in color, ete., 7 Louis Weirter, R. B. 
A., $3.50 net.—A Roman Pilgrimage, by R. Ellis 
Roberts, illus. in color, ete., by William Pascoe, 
$3.50 net.—Across the Roof of the World, by F. 
T. Etherton, illus., $4.80 net.—The South Wales 
Coast, by Ernest Rhys, illus., $2.25 net. (F. A. 
Stokes Co.) 


Captain Cartwright and his Labrador Journal, 


edited by Dr. C. W. Townsend, illus., $2.—A 
Voyage to the Arctic in the Whaler Aurora, by 
David Moore Lindsay, illus., $2.—Estes’ Rambles 
Series, comprising: Rambles in Ireland, by Rob- 
ert Lynd; Rambles in the Black Forest, by I. A. 
R. Wylie; Rambles in the French Chateaux Coun- 
try, by Frances M. —* each illus. in color, 
ete., $2.50 net.—British Mountain Climbs, by 
George D. Abraham, illus., $2.50 net.—Swiss 
Mountain Climbs, by George D. Abrahams, illus., 
2.50 net.—Many Years of a Florence Balcony, 
by Virginia W. Johnson, illus., $1.25 net. (Dana 
Estes & Co.) 


Round about the Black Sea, by William E. Curtis, 


with map, $2.50 net.—The Gelden Land, the story 
of Canada, by Arthur E. Copping, illus. in color 
by Harold Copping, with preface by the Right 

on. John Burns, M. P., $1.50 net.—Australian 
Impressions, by Archibald Marshall, with preface 
by Sir George Reid, $1.50 net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Salvador of the Twentieth Century, by Percy F. 


Martin, illus—Butterfly Hunting in Many Lands, 
by G. B. Longstaff, illus. in color, ete.—Castles 
and Country Seats of Present Day Italy, by Mrs. 
Francis Batcheller, illus. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) 


Wordsworth and the English Lake Country, by 


Erie Robertson, illus. with drawings by Arthur 
Tucker, R. B. A., and maps, $2.25 net.—Five 
Years in the Soudan, by Edward Fothergill, illus., 
#4. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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With Pack and Rifle through Trackless Labrador, by 
H. Hesketh Pritchard, illus.—The Ship of Solace, 
by Eleanor Mordaunt, with colored frontispiece, 
$1 net.—The Great Wall of China, by William 

gar Geil, new and cheaper edition, illus., and 
with map, $2. 50 net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Undiscovered Russia, by Stephen Grahame, illus., 
$4 net.—Stalks in the Himalayas, jottings of a 
sportsman-naturalist, by E. P. Stebbing, illus., $4. 
net.—The Frosty Caucasus, by Agnes Herbert, 
illus., $4. net. (Jehn Lane Co.) 

The Land of Veiled Women, by John Foster Fraser, 
illus., $1.75 net.—The Truth about Egypt, by J. 
Alexander, illus., $2. net.—The New Garden of 
Canada, by F. A. Talbot, illus.—Little Journey 
Series, new volumes: A Little Journey to Switzer- 
land, and A Little Journey to Italy; each illus. 
in color, 50 cts. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

Literary Pilgrimages of a Naturalist, by Winthrop 
Packard, illus., $2. net.—The Log of the Easy 
Way, by John L. Mathews, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Small, Teayneed & Co.) 

Aeross China on Foot, by 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

Scotland, its scenery, history, and literary associa- 
tions, by Josephine H. Short, illus. from photo- 
graphs, $2. net. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

Two Years in the Forbidden City, by the Princess 
Der Ling, Mrs. Thaddeus C. White, illus., $2. net. 
(Moffat, Yard & Coe.) 

The Germans, by I. A. R. Wylie, 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Saddle and Camp in the Rockies, by Dillon Wal- 
lace, illus., $1.75 net. (Outing Publishing Co.) 
Stones of Paris, by Georges Cain, illus., $3. net. 

(Duffield & Co.) 

In His Footsteps, by W. E. MeLennan, with maps, 
75 cts. net.—Some Famous Country Parishes, by 
Ezra 8. Tipple, illus.—Strange Siberia, along the 
Trans-Siberian railway, by Marcus L. Taft, illus., 
$1. net. (Eaton & Mains.) 


Edwin J. Dingle, illus. 


illus., $2. net. 


Economics. — SocioLocy. — Po irics. 

Principles of Economics, by F. W. Taussig, 2 vols., 
#4. net.—Democratic England, by Perey Alden, 
$1.50 net.—The American Commonwealth, by 
James Bryce, new and revised edition, 2 vols., 
$4. net.—Wages in the United States, by Scott 
Nearing, $1.50 net.—Economic Beginnings of the 
Far West, by Katharine Coman, illus—The Law 
of the Employment of Labor, by L. D. Clark, 
$1.60 net.—The Rise of Chinese Nationalism, by 

® Paul S. Reinsch—The Tariff in Our Times, a 
study of fifty years’ experience with the doc- 
trine of protection, by Ida M. Tarbell, $1.50 net. 
—Making Both Ends Meet, by Mrs. Sue Ainslee 
Clark and Edith Wyatt, illus., $1.50 net.—In- 
creasing Human Efficiency in Business, by Walter 
Dill Scott.—Problems in Railway Regulation, by 
Henry 8. Haines, $1.75 net.—District Nursing, 7 
Mabel Jacques, with introduction by Dr. John 
Pryor, $1. net.—The Lowell Social Survey, by 
George F. Kenngott, illus—American Social 
Progress Series, new vol.: Social Reform and the 
Constitution, by Frank J. Goodnow, $1.50 net.— 
The Citizen’s Library, under the general editor- 
ship of Richard T. Ely, new vol.: Commission 
Government in American Cities, by Ernest 8. 
Bradford, $1.25 net. (Maemillan Co.) 

Pay-Day, by C. Hanford Henderson, $1.50 net.— 
ntellectual and Political Currents in the Far 
East, by Paul S. Reinsch, $2. net.—Short-Ballot 
Principles, by Richard 8. Childs, $1. net.—Amer- 
iean Political Ideas, by John Fiske, new edition, 








with introduction by John Spencer Clark and 
an additional chapter on The Story of a New 
England Town, $1.50.—Social Value, by Benjamin 
M. Anderson, Jr., $1. net.—The Navigable Rhine, 
by Edwin J. Clapp, with map, $1. net.—History 
and Organization of Criminal Statistics in the 
United States, by Louis N. Robinson, $1. net. 
(Houghton Miffiin Co.) 

Criminal Responsibility and Social Restraint, by 
Ray Madding McConnell.—The Referendum in 
America, by Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, new re- 
vised edition, brought up-to-date, $2. net.—The 
Question of Divorce, by Charles Gore, D. D., - 
Bishop of Birmingham, 50 cts. net. (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons.) 


The New Italy, an exposition of its present political 
and social conditions, translated from the Italian 
of Frederico Garlando by M. E. Wood.—The So- 
cial Evil, with special reference to the conditions 
existing in the City of New York, a report pre- 
pared under the direction of the Committee of 
Fifteen, edited by E. R. A. Seligman, second 
edition, revised. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Modern Railroad, by Edward Hungerford, 
illus., $1.75 net. —Searchlights on Some American 
Industries, by James Cooke Mills, illus., $1.50 
net.—The Woman Movement in America, a short 
account of the American struggle for equal 
rights, by Belle Squire, illus., 75 ets. net.—All 
About Ship Subsidies, by Edwin M. Bacon, 50 
ets. net. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

The Girl That Goes Wrong, by Reginald Wright 
Kauffman, $1.50 net.—Control of the Market, a 
solution of the trust problem, by Bruce Wyman, 
$1.25 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Port of Hamburg, by Edwin Jones Clapp, illus., 
$1.50 net.—The President’s Cabinet, studies in 
the origin, formation, and structure of an Amer- 
ican institution, by Henry Barrett Learned, $2.50 
net.—International Arbitration and Procedure, 
by Robert C. Morris, D. C. L., $1. net.—War and 
Other Essays, by the late William Graham Sum- 
ner, edited by A. G. Kellar, $2.25 net. (Yale 
University Press.) 

Business, the Heart of the Nation, by Charles Ed- 
ward Russell, $1.50 net.—American Socialism of 
the Present Day, by Jessie Wallace Hughan, $1.25 
net. (John Lane Co.) 

Industrial Depressions, analysis of causes, classifi- 
eation, and a practical remedy, by George H. 
Hull, with diagrams, tables, and appendices, $2.75 
net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

The Individualization of Punishment, by Raymond 
Salielles, translated by Mrs. Rachel 8. Jastrow, 
$4.50 net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Love and Ethics, by Ellen Key, trans. by Amalie 
K. Boguslausky, 50 cts. net.—Is It Well with the 
Child?, by Stephen 8. Wise. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

The Morality of Women, by Ellen Key, authorized 
translation from the Swedish, now published for 
the first time, $1.50 net. (Ralph Fletcher Sey- 
mour Co.) 

An Open Letter to Society, by Convict Number 
1776, with introduction by Maud Ballington 
Booth.—The Negro and his Needs, by Raymond 
B. Patterson, with introduction by President 
William H. Taft, $1.25 net.—Social Service 
Studies, a series of popular hand-books, by 
Charles Stelzle, 3 vols., each 50 cts. net. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.) 

The New Politics, by Frank B. Vrooman, $1.50 
net. (Oxford University 

The Superstition Called Socialism, by G. W. de 
Tunzelmann, $1.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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Checking the Waste, a study in conservation, by 
Mary Huston Gregory, illus., $1.25 net. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 

Methods of Statistics, by Franz Zizek, translated 
by W. M. Persons. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Woman’s Part in Government, by W. H. Allen, 
$1.50 net.—The Western Gate, by P. A. W. Ross, 
75 ets. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Woman of Tomorrow, by William Hard, illus., 
$1.50 net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

fhe Laws of American Divorce, by a Lawyer, $1. 
net.—The Religion of Democracy, by Charles Fer- 
guson, new edition, $1. net. (Mitchell Kenner- 
ey.) 

vhe History and Problems of Organized Labor, by 
Prof. Frank T. Carlton, $2. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 

‘the Labor Question, by Washington Gladden, 75 
ets. net. (Pilgrim Press. 

The Present Day Problem of Crime, by A. H. 
Currier, $1. net. (Richard G. Badger.) 

The Science of Currency and Centralized Banking, 
by Herbert D. Mills, 50 cts. (Rand, McNally 
& Co.) 

Where the Money Grows, by Garet Garrett, 50 cts. 
net. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Art. — ARCHITECTURE. — Music. 


Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, by Ernest F. 
Fenellossa, 2 vols., illus. in color and black-and- 
white, $10. net.—The Painters of Japan, by Ar- 
thur Morrison, 2 vols., with 120 reproductions in 
colors and — — $35. net.—Chats on Cottage 
and Farmhouse rniture, by Arthur Hayden, 
illus., $2. net.—The Old Clock Book, by Wm. N. 
Hudson Moore, illus., $2.40 net.—Little Books 
About Old Furniture, by J. P. Blake and A. E. 
Reviers-Hopkins, Vol. 1., Tudor to Stuart; Vol. 
II, William to Anne; each illus., $1. net.—Ceil- 
ings and their Decoration, Art, and Archeology, 
by Guy E. Rotheray, illus., $1.50 net.—Fireplaces, 
Inglenooks, and Mantel-shelves, by Guy C. Roth- 
eray, illus., $1.50 net.—Great Engravers, edited 
by A. M. Hind, first vol.: Diirer, J. R. Smith, 

an Dyck, Watteau and Boucher, Goya, Mon- 
—* each illus., 80 cts. net.—Masterpieces in 
Color, edited by T. Leman Hare, new vols.: 
Boucher, Fra Lippo Lippi, Montagna, Perugino, 
Van Eyck; illus. in color, each 65 cts. net.—The 
Painters’ Series, new vols.: Boucher, Claude, Fra 
Lippo Lippi, Gozzoli, Hoppner, Laurence, Mor- 


land; each illus., 25 ets. net.—Liber Studiorum, 
by J. M. W. Turner, illus. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.) 


The Classic Point of View, by Kenyon Cox, illus., 
$1.50 net.—Civie Art, studies in town planning, 
rks, boulevards, and open spaces, by T. H. 
anson, illus. in color, $20. net.—History of Art 
in France, by Louis Hourtieq, illus., $1.50 net.— 
The English Staircase, an historical account of its 
artistic types to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by Walter H. Godfrey, illus., $7.50 net. 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons.) 

The Art of the Romans, by H. B. Walters, illus.— 
English Opera and Nationalism, by Cecil For- 
sythe.—English Pastels, 1750-1830, illus. in color. 
—Style in Musical Art, by Sir Hubert Parry, 
Bart.—French Architecture of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, by Reginald Blomfield, 2 
vols., illus—From Morris to Whistler, by Walter 
Crane, illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Wind-Band and Its Instruments, their history, 

construction, acoustics, technique, and combina- 

tion, by Arthur A. Clappé, illus—The Wagner 

Stories, by Filson Young.—Mastersingers, by Fil- 








son Young, $1.35 net.—More Mastersingers, by 
Filson Young, $1.35 net.—Architecture and En- 
vironment, by L. March-Phillips—Engraved 
Gems, signets, talismans, and ornamental in- 
taglios of all times, by Duffield Osborne, illus.— 
Chapters of Opera, by H. E. Krehbiel, new and 
cheaper edition, $2.50 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Turner’s Golden Visions, reproductions in color of 
fifty of Turner’s masterpieces, selected and ar- 
ranged by C. Lewis Hind, $6.50 net.—Modern 
Paintings Described by Great Writers, compiled 
by Esther Singleton, illus., $1.60 net.—Stories of 
Shakespeare ’s gedies, by H. A. Guerber, illus., 
$1.25 net.—Famous Operas, by W. J. Henderson, 
first vels.: Aida, Carmen, Tristan and Isolde, and 
Die Meistersinger; each 50 cts. net.—The Opera- 
goer’s Complete Guide, translated from the Ger- 
man of Richard Salinger by Leo Melitz, new 
edition, $1.50 net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

One Hundred Masterpieces, text by John La Farge, 
illus. in color, $5. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Practical Book of Oriental Rugs, by G. Griffin 
Lewis, illus., $4.50.—The Picture Printer of 
the Nineteenth Century, George Baxter, by C. T. 
Courtney Lewis, illus. in color, etc., $6. net.— 
Modern Dancing and Dancers, by Richard Hus- 
kinson, illus., $4.50 net—New Art Library, Vol. 
IV.: Drawing for the Art Student, by Prof. 
Speed, illus., $1.75 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Furniture, by Esther Singleton, illus., $7.50 net. 
(Duffield & Co.) 

The Story of French Painting, by Charles H. 
Caffin, illus., $1.20 net. (Century Co. 

Franz Liszt and his Music, by Arthur Hervey, 
with portrait, $1.50 net.—Sculpture in Spain, 
edited by Albert F. Calvert, illus., $1.50 net. 
(John Lane Co.) 

The Connoisseur’s Library, edited by Cyril Daven- 
port, new vols.: Illuminated Manuscripts, by 
J. A. Herbert and Evelyn (Underhill; Wood 
Seulpture, by A. Marshall; Etchings, by Fred- 
erick Wedmore; each illustrated in photogravure, 
color, ete., $7.50 net.—The Book of Decorative 
Furniture, its form, color, and history, by Edwin 
Foley, illus. in color, ete., 2 vols., $10. net. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Byzantine Archwology and Art, by O. M. Dalton.— 
Unfigured Harmony, a short treatise on modula- 
tion, harmonization of melodies, unfigured basses, 
inner melodies, canons, and ground basses, by 
Perey C. Buck, $2. net. (Oxford University 
Press.) 

Studies in Temperamental Architecture and Archi- 
tectural Refinements, by William Henry Good- 
year, limited edition, illus., $10. net.—The Con- 
struction of Lombard and Gothic Vaults, by 
Arthur Kingsley Porter, illus., $2. net. (Yale 
University Press.) 

Replanning Smal] Cities, by John Nolen, illus., $2.50 
net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

The A. B. C. of Japanese Art, by J. F. Blaeker, 
illus., $2. net. (G. W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Nineteenth Century Ceramic Art, by J. F. Blaeker, 
illus., $3.50 net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Arts and Crafts of Our Teutonic Forefathers, by 
G. Baldwin Brown, with maps and illustrations, 
$1.75 net. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

The Arundel Library of Great Masters, first vols.: 
Botticelli, by A. E. Oppe; Van Dyke, by Lionel 
Cust; each illus. in color, $3.75 net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Frank Brangwyn and his Works, by Walter Shaw- 
Sparrow, illus. in color, ete., $3.50 net. (Dana 

Estes & Co.) 
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One Hundred Popular Pictures, reproductions in 
eolor of famous paintings, 2 vols., $10. net.—Old 
Chinese Porcelain and Works of Art in China, 
by A. W. Bahr, illus. in color, $10. net.—The 
House Beautiful and Useful, by J. H. E. Duncan, 
new edition, illus., $2.50 net. (Cassell & Co.) 

A History of Architecture, by Russell Sturgis and 
Arthur L. Frothingham, Vol. III., illus., $5. net.— 
Composition, by Arthur W. Dow, revised and en- 
larged edition, illus., $2.50 net. (Baker & Taylor 
Co.) 

The Midsummer of Italian Art, by Frank Preston 
Stearns, illus., $2. net. (Richard G. Badger.) 
The Music and Hymnody of the Methodist Hymnal, 

by Carl F. Price, illus. (Eaton & Mains.) 


ScieNCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


Star Lore of the Ages, a collection of myths, 
legends, and facts concerning the constellations 
of the northern hemisphere, by William Tyler 
Oleott, illus—A Beginner’s Star Book, with 
charts of the moon, star maps on a new plan, and 
an easy guide to the astronomical uses of the 
opera glass, the field glass, and the telescope, by 
Kelvin McKready, illus—The Origin of Life, 
being an account of experiments with certain 
superheated saline solutions in _ hermetically 
sealed vessels, by H. Charlton Bastian, illus. 
from photomicrographs.—The Bacillus of Long 
Life, a manual of the preparation and souring 
of milk for dietary purposes, etc., by Landon M. 
Douglas, illus., $1.75 net.—A History of the Sci- 
ences, new vols.: The History of Geology, by 
Horace Woodward; The History of Biology, by 
L. C. Miall; The History of Geography, by J. 
Seott Keltie; each illus., 75 cts. net. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Biology of the Seasons, by J. Arthur Thomson, 
illus. in color, $1.75 net.—Eugenics, the science 
of race improvement by better breeding, by 
Charles B. Davenport.—Plant Life and Evolution, 
by Douglas H. Campbell. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Sun, by C. G. Abbot, illus., $2.50 net.—A Text- 
book of Heredity, by William Ernest Castle, 
Ph. D., illus., $1.25 net.—Aérial Navigation, by 
Albert F. Zahm.—The Corporations and the State, 
by Theodore E. Burton.—City Government by 
Commission, edited by Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
—The Economy of Food, by J. A. Murray.— 
Food Values, practical tables, by Edwin Locke.— 
The Betterment of Boys and Girls, by W. E. 
Forbush. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Aeroplane, past, present, and future, by Claude 
Grahame-White and Harry Harper, illus., $3.50 
net.—Mechanical Inventions of Today, by 
Thomas W. Corbin, illus., $1.50 net.—Medical 
Science of Today, by Wilmott Evans, $1.50 net.— 
Romance of Scientific Discovery, illus., $1.50 net. 
—Romance of Aeronautics, illus., $1.50 net.— 
Wonders of Engineering, by Archibald Williams, 
illus., 75 ets. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Astronomy for All, by Bruno H. Biirgel, translated 
by Stella Bloch, illus., $3. net.—Breeding and 
the Mendelian Discovery, by A. D. Darbyshire, 
illus. in color, ete., $1.75 net.—Library of Mod- 
ern Knowledge, first vols.: The Story of the 
Five Elements, The Story of Light, and The 
Story of Education; each illus., $1.25 net.—Work 
Handbook Series, edited by Bernard E. Jones, 
new vols.: Electric Primary Batteries, and Elec- 
tric Accumulators; each illus., 50 cts. net.— 
Hardening and Tempering Steel, edited by Ber- 
nard E. Jones, illus., 75 cts. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Road Map of the Stars, by Albert Ross Par- 

sons, $3. net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 








The Riddle of Mars, what we know and what we 
surmise, by David Todd, illus., $1.50 net.—The 
Story of the Aeroplane, by Claude Grahame- 
White, illus., $2. net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Some Chemical Problems of Today, by Robert 
Kennedy Duncan, illus., $2. net.—Spiritism and 
Psychology, by Th. Flournoy, illus., $2. net. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) 

Heredity and Eugenics, a series of lectures by 
various authors, edited by John M. Coulter.— 
American Permian Vertebrates, by S. W. Willis- 
ton, illus. (University of Chicago Press.) 

Theories of Solution, by Svante August Arrhenius, 
with diagrams, $3. net.—The Problems of Genet- 
ics, by William Bateson, $3. net. (Yale Univer- 
sity Press.) 

On the Inheritance of Acquired Characteristics, by 
Eugenio Rignano, translated by Basil C. H. Har- 
vey, with an added chapter on The Mnemonic 
Origin and Nature of Affective Tendencies. 
(Open Court Publishing Co.) 

The Theories of Evolution, by Yves Delage and 
Marie Goldsmith, trans. by André Tridon, $2. net. 
(B. W. Huebsch.) 

Biological Aspects of Human Problems, by ©. A. 
Herter, $1.50 net.—Illumination, its distribution 
and measurement, by Alexander Pelham Trotter. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

The Heavens and Their Story, by Annie and E. 
Walter Munder, illus. in color, etc., $2. net. 
(Dana Estes & Co.) 

Stories of Useful Inventions, by S. E. Forman, 
illus., $1. net. (Century Cv.) 

The World’s Minerals, by L. J. Spencer, illus. in 
color, $2. net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

The Hindu-Arabic Numerals, by David Eugene 
Smith and Louis P. Karpiuski, with numerous 
facsimiles from early inscriptions and manu- 
scripts, $1.25. (Ginn & Co.) ; 

Practical Applied Electricity, as taught in the Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology, by David Penn 
Moreton, illus., $2. net. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 

The Universe, or The Infinitely Great and the In- 
finitely Little, by F. A. Pauchet, M. D., new edi- 
tion, revised and edited by J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, illus. in color, ete., $2.50 net. (Dana 
Estes & Co.) 

NATURE AND Out-Door Lire. 

The Wild Beasts of the World, by Frank Finn, 
illus. in color by Louis Sargent, Cuthbert E. 
Swan, and Winifred Austin, $3.75 net.—Through 
Birdland Byways, by Oliver G. Pitre, illus. from 
photographs by the author, $2. net.—Wild Nature 
Wooed and Won, by Oliver G. Pitre and Magda- 
len F. Tuck, illus. from photographs, $1.25 net.— 
At My Window, hours with my pigeons, by Ruth 
A. Johnstone, with colored frontispiece, 80 cts. 
net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

Of Distinguished Animals, by H. Perry Robinson, 
illus., $1.50 net.—Animal Friends and Helpers, 
by Charles Morris, illus., $1. net—Wonders of 
Bird Life, by John Lea, illus., 75 cts. net. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

The Book of the Tarpon, by A. W. Dimock, illus., 
$2. net—People of the Wild, by F. St. Mars, 
illus. by Charles Livingston Bull and others, $1.25 
net. (Outing Publising Co.) 

Nature’s Harmonic Unity, a treatise on its relation 
to proportional form, illus. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

Life Histories of Familiar Plants, by James T. 
Ward, illus., $1.25 net.—Wood Folk at Home, by 
May Byron, illus. in colors by Ernest Aris, 50 
ets. net. (Cassell & Co.) 
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Douglas Dewar, $4. net. (John Lane Co.) 

The Animals and their Story, by W. Percival Wer- 
tell, illus. in color, ete., $2. net. (Dana Estes & 
Co.) 

The Life of a Tiger, by 8. Eardley-Wilmet, illus. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

A Practical Handbook of Trees, Shrubs, and Vines, 
by John Kirkegaard, illus., $2.50 net. (W. B. 
Clarke Co.) 

The Wit of the Wild, by Ernest Ingersoll, revised 
edition, with new material, illus., $1.25 net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Mountains of California, by John Muir, new 
edition, revised and enlarged, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Century Co.) 

PHILOSOPHY AND PsYCHOLOGY. 

William James, and other essays on the philosophy 
of life, by Josiah Royee.—The Five Great Phi- 
losophies of Life, by William DeW. Hyde, $1.50 
net.—Life, Love and Light.—The Basis of a 
Scheme of Life, by Rudolf Eucken, trans. from 
the second German edition by Widgery.—Truth 
and Reality, by John E. Boodin.—The Persistent 
Problems of Philosophy, by Mary Whiton Calkins, 
third edition, revised and enlarged.—Physiologi- 
eal Psychology, by Wilhelm Wundt, Vol. IL, trans. 
from the German by Prof. E. B. Tichener, illus. 
—Works of Friederich Nietzsche, concluding vol- 
umes: Ecce Homo; The Twilight of the Faols: 
The Case of Wagner; We Philologists; Human, 
All-Too-Human; Early Greek Philosophies and 
Other Essays. (Macmillan Co.) 

Life and Death, by A. Dastre, trans. by W. J. 
Greenstreet, $1.50 net.—Epics of Philosophy Se- 
ries, new vol.: Neo-Platonism and Christianity, 
by Rev. F. W. Bussell, D. D., $1.50 net. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

Kant’s Critique of Aesthetic Judgment, translated, 
with seven introductory essays, notes, and ana- 
lytical index, by James C. Meredith, $3.40 net. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

William James, by Emile Boutroux, translated by 
Archibald Henderson. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The Mind of Primitive Man, by Franz Boas, $1.50 
net. (Macmillan Co.) 

Mystics of the Renaissance, and their relation to 
modern thought, by Rudolph Steiner. (G. P. Put- 
nam ’s Sons.) 

The Problem of Freedom, by George H. Palmer, 
$1.25 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Friedrich Nietzsche and his new gospel, by Emily 
8. Hamblen, $1. net.—The Fundamental Laws of 
Human Behavior, by Max Meyer, illus., $2. net.— 
The Psychopathology of Hysteria, by Charles D. 
Fox, M. D., $1.75. net. (Richard G. Badger.) 

A New Philosophy of Life, by J. Hermann Ran- 
dall, $1.50 net. (H. M. Caldwell Co.) 

The Art of Life Series, new vol.: The Sixth Sense, 
by Charles H. Brent, 50 cts. net. (B. W. 
Huebsch.) 

Revicion anD THEOLOGY. 

The Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts, edited by Sir 
W. Robertson Nicoll, Jane T. Stoddart, and 
James Moffat, 2 vols., $12.50 net.—The Psychol- 
ogy of the Christian Soul, by Rev. George Steven, 
$2.50 net.—Sermons on Texts, by Rev. Prof. 
James Denney, $1.50 net.—New Testament Criti- 
cism, its history and results, by Rev. J. A. Me- 
Clymont, $2. net.—The Sacramental Covenant, by 
Rev. Prof. David Smith, $1. net.—Studies in the 
Messianic Psalms, by Rev. Canon 8. R. Driver, 
$1.50 net.—The Book of Jeremiah, by Rev. Canon 
8. R. Driver, $1.50 net.—Spiritual Interpretation 





of Nature, by Prof. James Y. Simpson, $1.50 net. 
—The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, by Rev. 
J. Knowling, new and revised edition, $2.50 net. 
—Preparing to Preach, by David R. Breed, 
2. net.—The Problem of Human Suffering, by 
Rev. Buchanan Blake, $1.50 net.—Social Ad- 
vance, by Rev. David Watson, $1.50 net.—The 
Church and the Divine Order, by Rev. John 
Oman, $1.50 net.—The Problem of the Work, by 
J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., 50 ects. net.—Studies 
in the Highest Thought, by A. T. Schofield, $1. 
net.—In a Wonderful Order, a study of angels, 
by Rev. J. Howard Swinstead, with introduction 
by the Bishop of Oxford, $1. net.—Miracles and 
Christianity, by Prof. J. Wendland, edited by 
Prof. H. R. MacKintosh, $1.50 net.—Religious 
Thought in Holland during the 19th Century, by 
Rev. J. H. Mackay, $1.50 net.—The Death of 
Christ, by Rev. James Denney, uew and revised 
edition, $1.50 net.—The Indwelling Spirit, studies 
in pneumatology, by W. T. Davidson, D.D., $1.50 
net.—The Cardinal Elements of the Christian 
Faith, by Rev. D. 8. Adam, $1.50 net.—Christ on 
Parnassus, by Rev. P. F. Forsyth, $3. net.—The 
History and Witness of Evangelical Christianity, 
edited by Rev. Selbie, $1.50 net.—The Later Let- 
ters of Principal Marcus Dods, $1.75 net.—Pulpit 
Prayers, by Rev. Alexander Maclaren, $2. net.— 
An Historical Commentary on the Pastéfal 
Epistles, by Sir William Ramsay, $3. net.—Stud- 
ies in Pauline Theology, by Rev. Garvie, $2. net. 
—Christian Counsel, by Rev. David Smith, $1.50 
net.—The Work of Grace, a volume of sermons, 
by Rev. J. D. Jones, $1.50 net.—God’s Oath, a 
study of an unfulfilled — to David, by Rev. 
C. Ottman, $1.25 net.—Devotional Hours with the 
Bible, by J. R. Miller, Volume V., The Life of 
Christ, based chiefly on the Gospel of Mark, $1.25 
net.—Preachers of To-day Series, edited by Rev. 
J. Stuart Holden, new vol.: The Commonweaith 
of the Redeemed, by the late Rev. T. G. Selby, 
$1.25 net.—In Silver Chains, by Rev. Dinsdale T. 
Young, $1.25 net.—The Creed in the Pulpit, by 
Rev. Canon Hensley Henson, $1.50 net.—The 
Road to Unity, by Rev. Canon Hensley Henson, 
75 ets. net.—Public Worship for Non-Liturgical 
Churches, by Prof. Arthur 8. Hoyt, 75 cts. net.— 
Social Aspects of the Cross, by Rev. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, 60 cts. net.—The Education of 
Christ, by Sir William Ramsay, 75 cts. net.— 
The Moral Condition and Development of the 
Child, by Prof. W. A. Wright, 75 cts. net.—The 
History of Dogma, by Prof. Haering, trans. by 
Rev. J. Dickie, $4. net.—The Mysteries of Grace, 
a volume of sermons by Rev. John Thomas, $1.50 
net.—Fifty-two Sermons to Children, by Rev. 
James Vaughn, $1.50 net.—Christ in India, a 
study of indigenous Christian development, by 
Rev. C. F. Andrews, $1.50 net.—The House of 
Happiness Series, new vols.: The House of Hap- 
piness, by M. Anstice Harris; The Idyll of the 
Shepherd, a study of the 23rd Psalm, by Rev. J. 
G. Garth; The Nature Fairies, by Norma Bright 
Carson; Hindrances to Happiness, by Rev. Addi- 
son Moore; each 50 cts. net. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) 

The Ideal of Jesus, by William Newton Clarke. 
—Christian Thought to the Reformation, by 
Herbert B. Workman, 75 cts. net.—The Makers 
and Teachers of Judaism, by Prof. Charles Foster 
Kent, $1. net.—Biblical Geography and History, 
by Prof. Charles Foster Kent, with maps, $1.50 
net.—Introduction to the Life of Christ, by Wil- 
liam Bancroft Hill, D. D.—John, the Companion 
of Jesus, by Robert Bird. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 
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Christianizing the Social Order, by Walter Rau- 
schenbusch, $1.50 net.—Success through Self-Help, 
by Newell Dwight Hillis, $1.50 net.—The Moral 
and Religious Challenge of Our Times, by Henry 
Churchill King, $1.50 net.—Every Man’s Reli- 
gion, by George Hodges, $1.50 net.—Socialism and 
the Ethics of Jesus, by Henry C. Vedder, $1.50 
net.—The Bible for Home and School, edited by 
Shailer Matthews, new vol.: Job, by Professor 
George A. Barton, 75 cts. net. (Macmillan Co.) 
Chinese Appeal to Christendom concerning Chris- 
tian Missions, by Lin Shao-Yang, $1.50 net.—The 
Truth of Religion, by Rudolph Eucken, translated 
by Rev. W. Tudor Jenks.—The Old Testament in 
the Light of the Ancient Earth, by Alfred Jere- 
mias, illus., $7. net.—Aspects of Religious Belief 
and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, by Mor- 
ris Jastrow, Jr., $1.50 net—The Natural History 
of Religious Feeling, a question of miracles in the 
soul, an inductive study, by Isaac A. Cornelison. 
—The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, by Adolf Harnack.—Egypt and the Bible, by 
Daniel Valter.—The Resurrection in the New 
Testament, by Clayton R. Bowen.—Prose Writ- 
ings of Zwingli, edited by Samuel M. Jackson, 
Vol. IL—Other Sheep Have I, a plea for church 
unity, by Theodore C. Knauff.—Osiris, by E. A. 
W. Budge, 2 vols. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Religious Life of Ancient Rome, by Jesse Bene- 
dict Carter, $2. net.—Sunday Evenings in the Col- 
lege Chapel, by Francis G. Peabody, D. D., $1.25 
net.—Why We May Believe in Life After Death, 
by Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., $1. net. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) 

The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, by 
Franz Cumont, authorized translation, with intro- 
ductory essay by Grant Showerman.—Buddhist 
Hymns, by Paul Carus.—The System of the Ve- 
danta, a translation and interpretation of the 
sacred books of the East, by Paul Deussen.—Let- 
ters to His Holiness, Pope Pius X, by a Modernist, 
new edition, with summary of important events 
of the new movement within the Catholic Church 
in America, (Open Court Publishing Co.) 

The Reason of Life, by Rev. William Porcher du 
Bose—God in Evolution, a pragmatic study of 
theology, by Francis Howe Johnson.—The Credi- 
bility of the Gospel, trans. from the French of 
Monseigneur Pierre Batiffol by G. C. H. Pollen. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Personality in Christ and Ourselves, by Dr. Sanday, 
50 ets. net.—Christology and Personality, being 
Christologies ancient and modern, and Personality 
in Christ and in Ourselves, by Dr. Sanday, bound 
together in one volume, $2. net. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

The Assurance of Faith, by William W. Guth, $1. 
net.—Christian Focus, by Francis J. McConnell, 
$1. net.—Fundamentals of the Christian Religion, 
by 8S. F. Halfyard, $1. net.—Help from the Hills, 
by J. B. Ascham, $1. net.—The Busy Man’s Bible, 
compiled by H. P. Dudley, 25 cts. net.—Is the 
World Growing Better or Worse, by Wm. MeKin- 
ley, 25 ets. net—Law and the Cross, by C. F. 
Creighton, $1.50 net.—Memoirs and Sermons, by 
Emory Miller, $1. net.—The Perfect Life, by 
James Mudge, $1.25 net.—The Problem of Reli- 
gion, by Wilbur L. Keisey, 50 cts. net.—Records 
of a Journey, by ong D. Kimball.—The Re- 
demption of the Prayer Meeting, by J. G. Haller, 
50 ets. net.—The Shepherd King, by Adna Wright 
Leoaard, $1. net.—Some Parables of Nature, by 
J. B. Thomas, 50 cts. net.—Steps to Success, by 
Gideon L. Powell, $1.25 net.—A Story of Minne- 
sota Methodism, by William McKinley, $1. net.— 





Traits of the Twelve, by Edwin A. Schell, $1.50 
net.—When the Wild Crab Apple Puts Forth 
Blossoms, by Charles Knapp Carpenter, $1.26 net. 
—The Wingless Hour, by R. T. Cooke.—The Mil- 
lenial Dawn Heresy, by E. L. Eaton, 50 cts. net. 
(Jennings & Graham.) 

Our Intellectual Attitude in an Age of Criticism, by 
Marion L. Burton, $1.25 net.—Darwin and Other 
English Thinkers, their religious and ethical val- 
ues, by S. Parker Cadman, $1.25 net.—What the 
Church Means to Me, a frank confession and a 
friendly estimate by an insider, by Wilfred T. 
Grenfell, 50 cts. net—My Four Anchors, what we 
know in the realm of religion, by Lyman Abbot, 
50 ets. net.—Christian Life and Belief, by Alfred 
E. Garvie, $1. net.—The Universal Over-Presence 
and the Spiritual Spheres, by Charles H. Betts, $1. 
net.—Religion, the quest of the ideal, by J. M. 
Hodgson, $1. net.—The Evolution of the Sunday 
School, by Henry F. Cope, 75 cts. net.—An Anony- 
mous Confession, by W. Ellsworth Lawson, 50 cts. 
net.—The Three Greatest Maxims in the World, 
by Albert J. Lyman, 75 cts. net.—Letters to a 
Ministerial Son, by a man of the world, 75 cts. 
net.—The Making of the English Bible, by A. E. 
Dunning, 75 cts. net. (Pilgrim Press.) 

Modern Church Brotherhoods, by William B. Pat- 
terson.—The Master, or The Story of Stories Re- 
told, by G. M. Peters.—The Friendship of Jesus, 
by Robert Wells Veach.—Life Worth While, by 
Frederick A. Atkins, 75 cts. net.—The Social 
Task of Christianity, a summons to the new cru- 
sade, by Samuel Zane Batten, D. D., $1.25 net.— 
The Unification of the Churches, by D. W. Fisher, 
D. D., 50 ets. net.—The Pedagogics of Preaching, 
by Thiselton Mark, D. Lit., 50 ects. net.—The 
Minister and the Spiritual Life, by Frank W. 
Gunsaulus, D. D., $1.25 net.—Building a Work- 
ing Church, by Samuel Charles Black, D. D., $1.25 
net.—At-Onement, or Reconciliation with God, 
by George Coulson Workman, $1.25 net.—Ser- 
mons in a Nutshell, by Rev. J. Ellis, 50 cts. net. 
—The Soul’s Atlas and other sermons, by Rev. 
Frederick F, Shannon, $1. net.—The Analyzed 
Bible, new vols.: The Book of Genesis and The 
Gospel of Matthew, each $1. net.—Messages of 
the Books of the Bible, by G. Campbell Morgan, 
D. D., 3 vols., each $1. net.—Messages from 
John’s Gospel, by Griffin W. Bulli, D. D.—Revival 
Sermons, by J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., $1. net.— 
World Missions from the Home Base, by Joseph 
Ernest McAfee, 75 cts. net—Some Great Leaders 
in the World Movement, by Robert E. Speer, 
$1.25 net—TIslam and Missions, by 8S. M. 
Zwemer and others, $1.50 net.—A Message from 
Botang, the diary of Z. 8. Loftis, M. D., illus., 75 
ets. net.—The International Lesson System, by 
John R. Sampey, D. D., $1.25 net.—How to Teach 

a Sunday School Lesson, by H. E. Carmack, 75 

ets. net.—The Work of the Sunday School, by 
Ray Clarkson Harker, $1. net.—The Fascinated 
Child, a quest for the child spirit and talks with 
boys and girls, by Basil Mathews, M. A., $1. net. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Modern Theories of Religion, by Erie 8, Water- 
house, $1.50 net.—The Great Themes of the Bible, 
by Louis Albert Banks.—The Growth of the Mis- 
sionary Concept, by John F. Goucher, 75 cts. net. 
—The Presence, by James M. Campbell.—The 
Religion of Modern Manhood, edited by Norman 
E. Richardson.—The Religions of the World, by 
William F. Warren.—Social Creed of the 
Churches, by Harry F. Ward.—The Social Engi- 
neer, by Edwin L. —** $1.50 net.—Theory and 
Practice of Modern issions, by James M. 
Buckley, 75 cts. net. (Eaton & Mains.) 
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Sociological Study of the Bible, showing the devel- 
opment of the idea of God in relation to history, 
by Louis Wallis—The Historicity of Jesus, by 
Shirley T. Case. (University of Chicago Press.) 

Jesus the Son of God, or Primitive Christology, by 
Benjamin Wisner Bacon, $1.25. (Yale University 
Press.) 


The Four Faces, by P. 8. Henson, D.D., $1. net.— 
Chundra Lela, by Z. F. Griffin, 50 cts. net.— | 


What of the Church, by J. Shermon Wallace, 75 
ets. net. (Griffith & Rowland Press.) 
Theosophy, by Rudolph Steiner, $1. net. 
MeNally & Co.) 

The Call of the Carpenter, by Bouck White, with 
frontispiece, $1.20 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Voice of Joy and Health, by Arthur W. Robin- 
son, $1.25 net. (Cassell & Co.) 

Some Outdoor Prayers, by George A. Miller, 35 cts. 
net. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

God and Democracy, by Dr. Frank Crane, 35 ets. 
net. (Forbes & Co.) 

Women of the Bible, by twelve eminent divines, 
new edition, illus., $1. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 


(Rand, 


HEALTH AND HyGIENE. 

A Handbook of Health, by Woods Hutchinson, 
M. D., illus., $1.25 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
The Way with the Nerves, letters to a neurologist 
on various modern nervous ailments, real and 
fancied, with replies thereto, telling of their 

nature and treatment, by Joseph Collins, M. D.— 
Health for Young and Old, by A. T. Schofield, 
M. D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Woman and Womanhood, by C. W. Saleeby, $2.50 
net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 


The Conquest of the Nerves, a manual of self help, | 


by Dr. J. W. Courtney, $1.25 net. 
Co.) 

The Common Sense Medical Adviser, by W. E. Me- 
Vey, $3.—Health Hints, short essays on health 
and its preservation, by E. R. Pritchard, 50 cts. 
net. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 


(Maemillan 


We and Our Children, by Woods Hutchinson, illus., | 


$1.20 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


Pure Foods, their adulteration, nutritive value, and | 


cost, by John C. Olsen. (Ginn & Co.) 
The Family Food, by T. C. O’Donnell, $1. net. 
(Penn Publishing Co.) 


A Manual for Nurses, by Sydney Welham, $1.25 


net. (Barse & Hopkins.) 
Herself, talks with women concernin 


themselves, 
by E. B. Lowry, M. D., $1. net. 


(Forbes & Co.) 


Beauty Culture, by William A. Woodbury, illus., $2. | 


net. (G. W. Dillingham Co.) 


The Problem of Motherhood, by C. W. Saleeby, the 


Bishop of Ripon, F. W. Towett, M. P., and others, 
75 ets. net. ((assell & Co.) 


EpvucatTion. 

The Learning Process, by 8. 8. Colvin.—Experi- 
ments in Educational Psychology, by David 
Starch, Ph.D.—The Meaning of Education, by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D.—Teachers’ Pro- 


fessional Library, edited by N. M. Butler, new | 


vol.: The Teaching of Physics, by C. Riborg 
Mann.—The Arts in the School, by Charles A. 


MeMurry, Osear McMurry, and O. L. Eggers. | 


(Maemillan Co.) 
Statistical Studies in 
Dearborn, illus. in 
Chicago Press.) 
The Individual in the Making, by E. A. Kirkpat- 
rick, $1.25 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


color, etc. (University of 








Education, by Walter F. | 


From School through College, by Henry Parks’ 
Wright, $1. net. (Yale University Press.) 

The Education of Women in China, by Margaret 
E. Burton, illus., $1.25 net. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) 

Education of Catholic Girls, by Janet Erskine 
Stuart, with preface by the Archbishop of West- 
minster, $1.25 net. 


FARMING AND AGRICULTURE. 

The Farm and Garden Rule Book, by L. H. Bailey, 
new edition, revised and enlarged, illus., $2. net. 
—A Manual of Farm Animals, by M. W. Harper, 
illus., $2. net. —The Principles of Fruit-Growing, 
by Liberty H. Bailey, new and rewritten edition, 
with much additional matter, illus——Dairy Cattle 
and Milk Production, by C. H. Eckles, illus., $1.50 
net.—Rural Science Series, edited by Prof. L. 
H. Bailey, new vol.: Law for the American 
Farmer, by John B. Green, $1.50 net. (Macmil- 
lan Co.) 

Agricultural Education, by Benjamin Marshall 
Davis with bibliography. (University of Chi- 
cago Press.) 

The Young Farmer’s Practical Library, edited by 
Ernest Ingersoll, new vols.: Co-operation among 
Farmers, by John Lee Coulter; Health on the 
Farm, by Dr. H. F. Harris; Farm Management, 
by C. W. Pugsley; Roads, Paths, and Bridges, by 
L. W. Page; each illus., 75 cts. net. (Sturgis & 
Walton Co.) 

Dry Farming, its principles and —* by Wil- 
liam Macdonald, new edition, brought down to 
date, with new illustrations, $1.20 net. (Century 
Co.) 

Principles and Practice of Poultry Culture, by 
John Henry Robinson, illus. (Ginn & Co.) 


REFERENCE Books. 


The Encyclopedia of Sports and Games, edited by 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 4 vols., illus. 
in color and from photographs, $12. net.—Lippin- 
cott’s New Gazetteer, edited by Angelo and 
Louis Heilprin, new edition, brought up-to-date, 
$10. net.—The Book of Days, edited by R. Cham- 
bers, revised edition, 2 vols., $5. net. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 

The Best Books, by William Swan Sonnenschein, 
new edition, in three parts, each $3.50 net.—A 
Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales, 
by Jonathan Nield, fourth edition, revised, with 
supplement, $2.25 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


| The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English, 


adapted by H. W. and F. 8S. Fowler, from the 
Oxford English Dictionary, $1. net. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

Who’s Who in Science, a biographical handbook to 
men of science. (Macmillan Co.) 

Cassell’s Pocket Reference Library, first volumes: 
English Dictionary, French Conversation for 
English Travelers, Political Quotations, Proverbs 
and Maxims, When Was That?, Dictionary of 
Mythology, The Pocket Doctor, The Pocket Gar- 
dener, and Dictionary of Etiquette; each 25 cts. 
net. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Rand, McNally Imperial Atlas of the World, 
revised edition, $1.75.—The Rand, McNally Dol- 
lar Atlas of the World, revised edition, $1—The 
Rand, McNally Pocket Atlas of the World, re- 
vised edition, 25 cts. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 

The New Census Atlas of the World, with maps 
and results of the 1910 census, $2.50.—The New 
Condensed Encyclopedia, by Charles Higgins, 
$1.25. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 
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Opera Synopses, by J. W. MeSpadden, 75 cts. net.— 
Jot It Down, a diary that never grows old, $1. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

Concordanza delle Rime di Francesco Petrarco, com- 
piled by Kenneth McKenzie, printed in Italian, 
limited edition, $1. net. (Yale University 
Press.) 

Stocks and their Market Places, Terms, Customs, 
and Usages, a reference book for the investor 
and stock broker, by Montgomery Rollins, 75 cts. 
net. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

Biblical Quotations, by John H. Bechtel, 50 cts. 
(Penn Publishing Co.) 

Written English, by John Erskine, 40 cts. net. 
(Century Co.) 

The Business Almanac for 1912, illus., 50 cts. net. 
—The Garden and Farm Almanac for 1912, illus., 
25 ets. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Theological Encyclopedia, by H. C. Sheldon, 35¢ 
net. (Jennings & Graham.) 


New Epitions or STanDARD LITERATURE. 

Novels of Fedor Mikhailovich Dostoevski, trans. by 
Lucey M. J. Garnett, comprising: Crime and Pun- 
ishment, The Possessed, The Idiot, The House of 
the Dead, and The Brothers Karamzov; each 
$1.50 net.—The Tudor Shakespeare, edited b 
Prof. William Allan Neilson and Prof. Ashley H. 
Thorndike, to be complete in 40 vols., each illus., 
25 cts. net.—The Loeb Classical Library, a new 
series of Greek and Latin texts with English 
translations on the opposite page, edited by T. E. 
Page and W. H. D. Rouse.—Representative Eng- 
lish Comedies, edited by Charles Mills Gayley, 
Vol. IL, The Later Contemporaries of Shake- 
speare. (Macmillan Co.) 

Tous les Chefs-d’Oeuvre de la Litterature Fran- 
gaise, first vols.: La Chanson de Roland; Balzac’s 
Le Pere Goriat; Amyot’s Deux Vies Paralleles, 
Voltaire’s Philosophie; Rabelais’ Oeuvres L.; 
each 50 cts. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Life of Nelson, by Robert Southey, with introduc- 
tion by John Masefield, illus. in color by Frank 
Brangwyn, $2.50 net.—Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, by Edward William Lane, with intro- 
duction by Joseph Jacobs, 6 vols., $6. net.—Sen- 
timental Journey through France and Italy, by 
Lawrence Sterne, illus. by T. H. Robinson, $1. 
net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Tolstoi’s Works, thin paper edition, 14 vols., cloth, 
$14.; limp leather, $21.—Tales by Edgar Allan 
Poe, popular one-volume edition in large type, 
$1.25.—D. G. Rossetti’s Complete Poems, thin 
paper edition, with photogravure portrait, limp 
leather, $1.25.—Best English Tales, edited by 
Adam L. Gowans, with frontispiece, 75 cts. net. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

The Works of Francis Parkman, pocket edition, 12 
vols., illus., bound in limp morocco, per vol., $1.50 
net.—-The Burlington Library, first volumes: 
Cranford, The Vicar of Wakefield, The Essays of 
Elia, A Tale of Two Cities, and the Imitation of 
Christ; each illus. in color, $1.25 net. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

Centenary Edition of Charles Dickens’s Works, 
complete in 36 volumes, illus. from the original 
drawings by H. K. Brown, Cruikshank, and 
others, per volume, $1. net. (Charles Seribner’s 
Sons.) 

Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry, new vols.: 
The Kilmarnock Burns, poems published in 
1786; Gray’s Poems of 1768; Keats’s Poems of 
1820; Shelley’s Poems of 1820, being Prometheus 
Unbound, ete.; Browning’s Men and Women, 
1885, exact reprint; each 90 cts. net. (Oxford 
University Press.) 





The Complete Works of Emily Bronte, edited by 
W. Robertson Nicoll and Clement Shorter, Vol. 
II., Prose Writings, $2. net.—The Politics of 
Aristotle, trans. with notes and introduction by 
Prof. D. S. Margoliouth, $4. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Belles-Lettres Series, new vols.; Jonson’s Poetaster 
and Dekker’s Satiromastix, edited by Prof. J. H. 
Penniman; Farquhar’s The Recruiting Officer and 
Beaux Stratagem, edited by L. 8S. Strauss; each 
60 ets. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 

Everybody’s Books, first vols.: Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World, by Sir Edward Creasy; The 
Life and Letters of Charles Lamb, by T. V. Tal- 
fourd; Life of Lord Byron, by John Galt; His- 
tory of Civilization in Europe, by Francis Guizot; 
Trials from the Newgate Calendar; The Reason 
Why in Science, edited by John Scott; The Lives 
of Beau Nash and others, by Oliver Goldsmith; 
Idylls of the Kings, by Lord Tennyson; Christie 
Johnston, by Charles Reade; Our Brain, Body, 
and Nerves, by Dr. Andrew Wilson; each 35 cts. 
net. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Temptation of St. Anthony, translated from 
the French of Flaubert by Lafcadio Hearn, new 
edition, enlarged by the addenda of the original 
French edition, $1.25 net. (Alice Harriman Co.) 

The Poems of Oscar Wilde, $1.50 net. (Barse & 
Hopkins. ) 

Hourpay Girt-Books. 

Broadway, by J. B. Kerfoot, illus. by Lester G. 
Hornby, $2. net; also a limited large-paper edi- 
tion, on handmade paper, $10. net.—Plain-Towns 
of Italy, the cities of Old Venetia, by Egerton 
R. Williams, Jr., illus. from photographs by the 
author, $4. net.—The Song of Hiawatha, by 
Henry W. Longfellow, illus. in color by Maxfield 
Parrish, N. C. Wyeth, and Frederic Remingten, 
$2.50 net.—Two Years before the Mast, by 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., with new introduction by 
R. H. Dana, 3rd, and a final chapter entitled 
‘*Sixty Years After,’’ in which Mr. Dana brings 
the edition up to the present time, illus. in color 
by E. Boyd Smith, $1.50 net; also limited large- 
paper edition, with special illustrations and 
other material, $10. net.—Touring in 1600, a 
study in the development of travel as a means 
of education, by E. 8. Bates, illus., $3. net; also 
limited large-paper edition, $10. net.—Portraits 
of Dante, from Giotto to Raffael, by Richard T. 
Holbrook, illus. in color, $6.50 net.—The Scarlet 
Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, with photo- 
gravure frontispiece, $1.50.—The Marble Faun, 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, with photogravure 
frontispiece, $1.50.—Dramatis Persons#, by Rob- 
ert Browning, illus. in color by Eleanor F. Brick- 
dale, flexible leather, $1.25 net. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.) 

Other People, a book of drawings by Charles Dana 
Gibson, $4. net.—Fair Americans, a book of 
drawings by Harrison Fisher, $3. net.—The An- 
nual of the Society of Illustrators, $3. net.—A 
Window in Thrums, by J. M. Barrie, illus. in 
color by A. C. Michael, $2. net.—Treasure Island, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, illus. in color by N. 
C. Wyeth, $2.50.—Spanish Sketches, by Edward 
Penfield, illus. in color by the author, $2.50 net. 
—Cupid’s Fair-Weather Book, including an al- 
manack for any two years, by Oliver Herford 
and John Cecil Clay, illus. in color, $1. net.—A 
Kitten’s Garden of Verses, by Oliver Herford, 
illus. by the author, $1. net.—The Sad Shepherd, 
by Henry van Dyke, 75 cts. net.—Robert Louis 
Stevenson, by Isobel Strong, 50 cts. net.—The 
Courage of the Commonplace, by Mary R. 8. 
Andrews, 50 ects. net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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The Sensitive Plant, by Percy Bysshe Shelley, with 
introduction by Edmund Gosse, illus. in color 
by Charles Robinson, $4.50 net.—Joyce of the 
Jasmines, by Ralph Henry Barbour, illus. in 
color by Clarence F. Underwood, $2. net.—An 
Accidental Honeymoon, by David Potter, illus. in 
eolor by George W. Gage, $1.35 net.—Scottish 
Life and Humor, by William Harvey, illus., in 
color by Erskine Nicol, $1.50 net.—The Vicar 


of Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith, illus. 
in color by C. E. Brock, $1.50 net.—Myths 
and Legends of Flowers, Trees, Fruits, and 


Plants, in all ages and all climes, by Charles M. 
Skinner, illus. in photogravure, etc., $1.50 net.— 
The Gem Series, first vols.: The Dream of 
Gerontius, by Cardinal Newman; A Book of Gar- 
dens, by Margaret Waterfield; Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam; The Gift of Friendship, a collection 
of essays, selected by A. H. Hyatt; each illus. in 
color, $1. net.—The Yuletide Series, new vols.: 
Ballads and Lyrics of Love, edited, with intro- 
duction, by Frank Sidgwick; Legendary Ballads, 
edited, with introduction, by Frank Sidgwick; 
each illus. in color, 75 ets. net. (J. B. Lippin- 
eott Co.) 

The Virginian, by Owen Wister, holiday edition, 
illus. by Charles M. Russell and Frederic Rem- 
ington, $1.50 net; also limited large-paper edi- 
tion on Japanese vellum, $5 net.—Two Years 
before the Mast, by Richard Henry Dana, Jr., 
holiday edition, illus. in color by Charles Pears, 
$2. net.—The Soul of the Far East, by Percival 
Lowell, holiday edition, illus., $2. net.—Highways 
and Byways of the Great Lakes, by Clifton 
Johnson, illus. from photographs by the author, 
$2. net.—Favorite Operas, by the late Sir W. S. 
Gilbert, comprising: Patience, Yeoman of the 
Guard, Pirates of Penzance, and The Mikado; 
each illus. in color by W. Russell Flint.—The 
Friendly Library, new vols.: The Friendship of 
Books, compiled by Temple Scott; The Book of 
Woman’s Power; each illus., $1.25 net. (Macmil- 
lan Co.) 

The Blue Bird, by Maurice Maeterlinck, holiday 
edition, illus. in color by F. Caley Robinson, $4.50 
net.—American Belles, drawings in color by Har- 
rison Fisher, $3.50 net.—Moated Houses, by W. 
Outram Tristam, illus. from drawings by Her- 
bert Railton, $3.75 net.—The Money Moon, by 
Jeffery Farnol, holiday edition, illus. in color, etc., 
$2.50 net.—The Franklin Series, first vols.: The 
Defence of Nonsense and Other Essays, by Gilbert 
K. Chesterton; The Decay of Lying, by Oscar 
Wilde; each 50 ets. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Stories from Hans Andersen, illus. in color by Ed- 
mund Dulac, $5. net.—David Copperfield, by 
Charles Dickens, illus. in color by Frank Rey- 
nolds, R. I., $5. net.—The Idylls of the King, 
by Alfred Tennyson, illus. in color by Eleanor 
F. Brickdale, $5. net.—The School for Scandal, 
by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, illus. in color by 
Hugh Thomson, $5. net.—A Christmas Carol, b 
Charles Dickens, illus. in color by A. C. Michael, 
$2.50 net.—Below Zero, a book of winter sport, 
by A. E. Johnson, illus. in color by Noel Pocock, 
$3.50 net.—The Story of France, by H. E. Mar- 
shall, illus. in color by A. E. Michael, $2.25 net. 
—Fairies I Have Met, by Mrs. Rudolph Stowell, 
illus. by Edmund Dulac, $1.25 net.—The Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, compiled by 

Francis Turner Palgrave, illus. in color by lead- 

ing artists, $1.50 net.—Stories from the Arabian 

Nights, retold by Laurence Housman, illus. by 

Edmund Dulac, new and cheaper edition, $1.50 

net.—Days with the Great Composers, Beethoven, 

Mendelssohn, Schubert, illus. in color, $1.50 net. 





—Days with the English Poets, Tennyson, Byron, 
Browning, illus. in color, $1.50 net.—The Com- 
ay Angler, by Izaak Walton, illus. in color 
y J. H. Thorpe, $5. net.—Thoughts on Hunting, 
by Peter Beckford, Esq., illus. in color by G. D. 
Armour, $4.50 net.—The Power of the Dog, by 
A. Croxton Smith, illus. in color by Maud Earl, 
$15. net.—The Greatest Thing in the World, by 
Henry Drummond, holiday edition, 50 cts. net.— 
The Garden of Love, an anthology, compiled by 
May Byron, illus., $1.25 net.—The Feast of St. 
Friend, a Christmas book, by Arnold Bennett, 75 
ets. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

English Country Life, by Walter Raymond, illus. 
in color by Wilfrid Ball, R. E., $1.75 net.—An- 
nals of the Parish, by John Galt, illus. in color 
by Henry W. Kerr, R. 8. A., $1.75 net.—Arran of 
the Bens, the Glens, and the Brave, by MacKen- 
zie MacBride, illus. in color by J. Lawton Win- 

te, R. S. A., $1.75 net.—The Pageant of the 
orth, and the history and romance of its shores, 
by Stewart Dick, illus. in color by eminent Scot- 
tish artists, $1.75 net.—The Peace of Solomon 
Valley, by Margaret Hill McCarter, with deco- 
rations by Clara Powers Wilson, 50 cts. net.— 
The Fourth Physician, by Montgomery B. Pick- 
ett, illus. in color by Gordon Stevenson, $1. net. 
—The Good Old Days, by Charles Wheeler Bell, 
illus. by F. T. Fox, Jr., 50 ets. net—From the 
Heights, by J. W. Carter, 50 cts. net.—Catch- 
words of Cheer, by Sara A. Hubbard, $1. net.— 
Courage, Ambition, Resolution; Conduct, Health, 
Good Fortune; compiled by Grace Brown Strand, 
each 50 cts. net.—Little Uplifts, by Humphrey 
J. Desmond, 50 ets. net. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

The Greatest Street in the World, the story of 
Broadway, old and new, from Bowling Green to 
Albany, by Stephen Jenkins, illus—The Chimes, 
by Charles Dickens, illus. in color, ete., by Fred- 
erick Simpson Coburn.—The Princess, by Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, illus. in photogravure by Fred- 
erick Simpson Coburn, $1.50.—In Memoriam, by 
Lord Tennyson, illus. in photogravure by K 8. 
Coburn, $1.50.—The Complete Poems of Lord 
Macaulay, illus., $1.75.—Lorna Doone, by R. D. 
Blackmore, Author’s edition, with facsimile let- 
ter from the author, illus. in photogravure, 2 
vols., $2.50 net.—The Mistress of Shenstone, by 
Florence L. Barclay, holiday edition, illus. in 
color by F. H. Townsend, with decorations by 
Margaret Armstrong, $2.50 net.—The Myrtle 
Reed Year Book, compiled by James Sydney Me- 
Cullough, with foreword by Jeanette L. Gilder, 
and photogravure portrait.—The Ariel Booklets, 
new issues: Wilde’s Importance of Being Ear- 
nest; Wilde’s A Woman of No Importance; Ib- 
sen’s A Doll’s House; Ibsen’s Ghosts; Flaubert’s 
Herodias; Maupassant’s Necklace, and other 
stories; Daudet’s Siege of Berlin, and other 
stories; Paptier’s Fleece of Gold; Maxims of 
Napoleon; The Tumbler of Our Lady and other 
miracles from the Middle French; Cicero’s De- 
fence of Old Age; each with photogravure fron- 
tispiece, 75 cts. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Tannhauser, by Richard Wagner, trans. by T. W. 
Rolleeton, illus. in color by Willy Pogany, $5. 
net; limited edition, $15. net.—A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers, by Henry D. 
Thoreau, with introduction and photographic il- 
lustrations by Clifton Johnson, $2. net.—Myths 
and Legends of the Celtic Race, by T. W. Rol- 
leston, illus. by Stephen Reid, $2.50 net.—A 
Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens, illus. in 

color by Ethel F. Everett, $1.50 net.—The Rose 

and the Ring, by W. M. Thackeray, illus. in 

eolor, etc., after Thackeray’s originals, by J. R. 
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Monsell, $1.50 net.—Luxembourg Library, new 
vols.; Resurrection, by Count Tolstoi, illus. by 
Pasternak; Westward Ho! by Charles Kingsley, 
illus. in photogravure, ete, by Harold Copping; 
each $1.50.—Crowell’s Miniature Series, compris- 
ing: The Rubaiyat, Snowbound, Recessional, 
Gray’s Elegy, Sonnets from the Portuguese, De- 
serted Village, The Traveller, The Raven, Ballad 
of Reading Gaol, Vision of Sir Launfal; each, 
limp leather, 35 cts.—The Van Dyke Booklets, by 
Henry van Dyke, D. D., comprising: The Battle 
of Life, The Good Old Way, Joy and Power, 
Poetry of the Psalms, Ships and Havens; each 
with colored borders, 50 cts.—Friendship series, 
new vols.: Girls’ Faults and Ideals, by J. R. Mil- 
ler; Joy and Power, by Henry van Dyke; Ships 
and Havens, by Henry van Dyke; Where Love Is 
There God Is Also, by Tolstoi; Young Men’s 
Faults and Ideals, by J. R, Miller; printed in 
two colors, each 25 cts. net. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.) 
The Brownings, their life and art, by Lilian Whit- 
ing, with photogravure portraits and 32 full page 
lates in half-tone, $2.50 net.—Goethe and his 
omen Friends, by Mary Caroline Crawford, 
illus., $3. net.—The Belgians at Home, by Clive 
Holland, illus. in color by Douglas Snowden, $3.50 
net.—The Fair Ladies of Hampton Court, by 
Clare Jerrold, illus. with 22 reproductions from 
paintings of the beauties of the period, $4. net. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 
Shakespeare on the Stage, by William Winter, 
illus., $3. net.—Some Old Flemish Towns, by 
George Wharton Edwards, illus. with six color 
drawings and 32 monotones by the author, $4. 
net.—Basset, a village chronicle, by 8S. G. Tallen- 
tyre, holiday edition, with frontispiece in color 
by C. M. Burd, decorated borders printed in two 
colors, $1.50 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 
Faust, by Johann von Goethe, illus. in color by 
Willy Pogany, $6. net.—Guinevere and other 
poems, by Alfred Lord Tennyson, illus. in color 
and line by Florence Harrison, $4.50 net.—Beau- 
tiful England Series, new vols.: Cambridge, by 
Noel Bardell; Norwich and the Broads, [by 
Walter Jerrold; The Heart of Wessex, by Sidney 
Heath; The Peak District, by R. Murray Gil- 
ehrist; The Cornish Riviera, by Sidney Heath; 
Dickens-land, by J. A. Nicklin; each illus. in 
color, $1.25.—A Flower Anthology, being a selec- 
tion from the flower poems of the English poets, 
compiled by Alfred Rawlings, illus. in color $1.25 
net.—The Scholar Gypsy and Thyrsis, by Mat- 
thew Arnold, illus. in color by W. Russell Flint, 
$1.25 net.—Among the Birds, selections from the 
— about birds, illus., 75 ets. net.—Among the 
owers, selections from the poets about flowers, 
illus. 75 cts. net. (Dana Estes & Co.) 
All Shakespeare’s Tales, by Charles Lamb and 
Winston Stokes, illus. in color by Maria L. Kirk, 
$2. net—Lorna Doone, by R. D. Blackmore, illus. 
in color, etc., by Gordon Browne, $4.20 net.—The 
Book of Love an anthology, by Arthur Ransome, 
decorated in color, $2.50 net.—The Syrian Shep- 
herd’s Psalm, illus. in color by Jules Guerin, with 
appreciations by C. H. Spurgeon, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and W. M. Thompson, aud metrical ver- 
sions of XXIII Psalm, with music, $1. net.—Se- 
lections from Great Authors, comprising: Love, 
Duty, Mercy, Courage, Patience, Truth, Friend- 
1 Recompense; each, 25 cts. (F. A. Stokes 


The Poet’s New England, by Helen A. Clarke, 
illus. in color, etc., $2.50 net.—Loves of the 
Poets, by Richard Le Gallienne, with portraits, 
etc., $1.50 net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 



























































The Lure of the Garden, by Hildegarde Hawthorne, 
illus. in color by Jules Haan an axfield Parrish, 
Anna Whelan tts, S. Ivanowski, and others, 
$4.50 net.—A Gallery of Girls, studies in color 
and in black and white by Coles Phillips, $3. net. 
(Century Co.) 

A Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, compiled 
by Francis Turner Palgrave, illus. in color by 
Maxfield Parrish, $2.25 net.—Great Love Stories 
of the Theatre, by Charles W. Collins, illus., $3.50 
net.—The Rubric Birthday Book, decorated, 60 
ets. net.—What of the Merry Christmas, b rs. 
Jane Ellis Joy, 30 cts, net.—What of the 1* 
New Year, by Mrs. Jane Ellis Joy, 30 cts. net. 
(Duffield & Co.) 

The Romaunt of the Rose, by Geoffrey Chaucer, 
illus. in color by Keith Henderson and Norman 
Wilkinson, $5. net.—The Watteau Library, first 
vols.: Chesterton’s Five Types; Maeterlinck’s 
The Inner Beauty; Bacon’s Garden and Friend- 
ship; each illus. in photogravure, $1. net. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

Surface Japan, short notes of a swift survey, by 
Don C. Seitz, illus. in color from photographs, 
$1.60 net.—The Mansion, by Henry van Dyke, 
illus. in color by Elizabeth Shippen Green, $1. 
net.—Comrades, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
illus., 50 cts. net.—Padre Ignacio, by Owen 
Wister, illus., 50 cts. net.—Beasley’s Christmas 
Party, by Booth Tarkington, new edition, illus. 
in color, $1. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

The Princess, by Alfred Tennyson, illus. in color by 
Howard Chandler Christy, $3. net.—She Loves 
Me, pictures in color by Henry Hutt, decorations 
by Bertha Stuart, $1.50 net.—When She Was 
about Sixteen, by James Whitcomb Riley, with 
pictures in color by Howard Chandler Christy, 
$2. net.—The New Brandywine Riley Books, first 
vols.: A Summer’s Day, Down Around the River, 
and When the Frost Is on the Punkin’; each 
illus. by Will Vawter, 50 cts. net. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.) 

The Door in the Wall, and other stories, by H. G. 
Wells, limited edition, illus. from photographs 
by Alvin Langdon Coburn, $7.50 net.—Happy 
Days, by Oliver Herford and John Cecil Clay, 
75 ets. net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

The Pickwick Papers, by Charles Dickens, illus. in 
color, etce., by Cecil Aldin, 2 vols., $7.50 net. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Book of Love, arranged by Jennie Day Haines, 
with frontispiece in color by Karl Anderson, 
$1.50 net.—Mother Love, a book of the heart, 
with pages for a mother’s record of events in 
baby’s life, compiled by Ina Russelle Warren, 
cover design and decorations by Jane Allen 
Boyer, $1.50 net.—My Lady’s Toilette, a fac- 
simile reproduction of a little book written and 
hand colored by a Virginia lady cver a century 
ago, $1. net. (G. W. Jacobs & Co.) 

The Value of Contentment, edited b —y 4 Minerva 
Barrows, with introduction by Mary E, Wilkins, 
printed in two colors, $1.50 net.—Through the 
Year with Great Authors, five titles, each with 
photogravure frontispiece, $1.35 net.—Remarque 
Series, new vols.: Sir John Lubbock’s Ambition; 
Sir John Lubbock’s The Beauties of Nature; A 
Little Book of Eastern Wisdom, collected by 
Claude Field; each with frontispiece, 40 cts. net. 
—The Hampton Classics, first vols.: Sonnets, by 
E. B. Browning; An Emerson Treasury, edited 
by J. Pennells; Shakespeare’s Sonnets; Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol; Longfellow’s Evangeline; each 
with photogravure frontispiece, $1.35 net.—The 

Letter Weight Library, 4 vols., comprising dic- 
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tionary, atlas, gazeteer, and book of general in- 
formation, in metal stand, $3.50 net.—Chained 
Bible and Lectern, reproduced in miniature, $1.75 
net.—The Ellen Terry Library, 25 miniature vol- 
umes, including the complete works of Shakes- 
peare, Tennyson, Burns, and Scott, in revolving 
book case, $15. net.—Dainty Novelties, com- 


prising: Cotter’s Saturday Night, with metal bust | 


of Burns; Shakespeare’s Sonnets, with metal bust 


of Shakespeare; The Book of Fate, with metal | 
bust of Napoleon; each $1.50 net.—The Great | 


Poets, printed from entirely new plates, com- 
rising: Longfellow, Tennyson, Scott, Burns, 
Mrs. Browning, Shakespeare, Robert Browning, 


Whittier, Keats, Shelley, Lowell, and Ingoldsby | 


Legends; each with photogravure portrait, $2.50 


net.—Caldwell’s Petite Library, 52 titles, each | 


50 ets—Tartan Editions, 11 titles, each 50 


ets.—The Edina Bibelots, 10 titles, printed in | 


two colors, illus., each 75 cts. net—My Own 


Name Series, 25 new titles, each 40 ets.—Cald- 


well’s Birthday Books, 11 titles, each 50 cts.— 
The Beau Ideal Birthday books, three titles, 
printed in two colors, 75 cts. net. (H. M. Cald- 
well Co.) 

The Choice Books, comprising: Miss Mitford’s Our 
Village; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; Addi- 
son’s Sir Roger de Coverley; Ruskin’s The Crown 


of Wild Olive; Emerson’s Poems; Sacred Poems | 


of the 19th Century, compiled by Kate A. Wright; 
Dainty Poems of the 19th Century, compiled by 
Kate A. Wright; each, with portrait, 50 cts. net. 
—The Dodge Library, comprising: Emerson’s 


Essays; The Poetry of Earth; Milton’s Paradise | 


Lost; Lamb’s Essays of Elia; Marcus Aurelius, | 


translated by George Long; The Sunlit Road, 
compiled by W. G. Horder; Emerson’s Repre- 
sentative Men; Emerson’s ~~ Traits; Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Regained and Minor Poems; Car- 
lyle’s Sartor Resartus; The Book of Epictetus, 
edited by T. W. Rolleston; each, with portrait, 
$1.25.—The Abbey Series, comprising: Friendship 
the Test of Time Endures; Cheer and Joy Be 
Thine; The Essence of Friendship; May Joy Go 
with You through the Year; each printed in two 
colors, decorated, 50 cts—A House Book to the 
Hostess, designed by Ethel Bartholomew, printed 
in three colors, decorated, $1.50 net.—Booklovers’ 
Gems, comprising: The Rubaiyat; Drummond’s 
The Greatest Thing in the World; Emerson’s 
Friendship; each, decorated, 35 cts.—The Uplift 
Series, compiled by Louise E. M. Grace, compris- 
ing: A Little Book of Uplift; A Little Book of 
Comfort; A Little Book of Friendship; A Little 
Book of Happiness; A Little Book of Love; A 
Little Book of Old Favorites; printed in two 
colors, each °5 cts. net.—The Exquisite Series, 
selections from well-known authors, comprising: 
Friendship Outstays the Hurrying Flight of 
Time; Thoughts for You; Kind Thoughts; Re- 


membrance; In Token of Fond Friendship; | 


Friendship’s Greeting; each with frontispiece in 
color, 50 ets. net.—Old World Favorites, com- 
prising: Stevenson’s Friendship, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Sonnets from the Portuguese; each 50 cts. 
net.—The Parrish Booklets, comprising: Friend- 
ship’s Greeting, and Joy Be With You; each with 
picture in color by Maxfield Parrish, 50 cts. net. 
—Little Masterpieces Series, new vols.: The Vam- 
pire and Other Poems; Emerson’s Character; 
each 35 cts.—Will o’ the Mill, by R. L. Stevenson, 
$1 net. (Dodge Publishing Co.) 

The Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis, illus. 
in photogravure, $3.—Aucassin and Nicolette, 
done in English by Andrew Lang, illus. in photo- 
gravure, $3.—Thanatopsis, by William Cullen 


Bryant, illus. from etching by Walworth Stillson, 
$5.—The Raven, by Edgar Allan Poe, illus. from 
paintings by Calen J. Perret, $3.—The Wealth of 
Love, compiled by Lewis Haase, illus., $1.25.—The 
Open Door, a guest book, by Cornelia Morton 
Weyburn, $1.50.—A Book of Sweethearts, draw- 
ings by famous American artists, $3.—The La 
Salle Series, 6 titles, each $2.50.—The Touraine 
Series, 7 titles, each illus. in photogravure, $1.50. 
—The Blackstone Series, thin paper classics, 11 
titles, each $1.75.--The Peacock Series, 6 titles, 
each illus., $1.25.—The Regis Series, 25 titles, 
each $1.—The Del Prado Series, 3 titles, each 
illus. in color, ete., $1.50.—The Savoy Series, 5 
new vols., each with frontispiece, 75 cts.—Day to 
Day Series, 4 new vols., each 75 cts.—The Carleton 
Series, 30 new titles, each with frontispiece, $1.— 
The Golden Books, 5 new titles, each with frontis- 
piece, 50 cts.—The Golden Thoughts Series, 15 
titles, each with colored cover inlay, 35 ects.—The 
Christmas Classics, 10 titles, each with frontis- 
piece, 40 cts.—The Pleasant Hour Series, 12 titles, 
each 35 cts.—Birthday Books, three new vols., 
each with photogravure frontispiece, 75 cts. 
(Barse & Hopkins.) 

The Joy of Gardens, by Lena May McCauley, illus. 
in color from photographs, $1.75 net.—Hiawatha, 
Players’ edition, illus. with photographs by 
Grace Chandler Horn, taken from life among the 
Ojibways, $2. net. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 

Song of the Niebelungen, Siegfried and Gotter- 
dammerung, illus. in color by Arthur Rackham, 
$5. net.—The Gift of the Wise Men, by O. 
Henry, illus. in color and decorated by Charles 
M. Relyea, 50 cts. net.—The Boy Who Brought 
Christmas, by Alice Morgan, illus. in color, 50 
ets. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Christmas City, Bethlehem through the ages, 
by Lewis Gaston Leary, illus., $1.25 net.—Good 
Cheer, the romance of food and feasting, by 
F. W. Hackwood, illus. in color, etc., $2.50 net. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Starlit Mire, epigrams of James Bertram and 
Russell Wilkinson, with drawin by Austin 
Osmond Spare, $2.50 net. (John Lane Co.) 

Peter in the Firelight, by William Allen Knight, 
illus., 60 cts. net.—Just Over the Hill, by Mar- 
garet Slattery, 50 cts. net.—The Envelope Edi- 
tions, comprising: The School of Life, by Wash- 
ington Gladden; A Letter to the Rising Genera- 
tion, by Cornelia A. Comer; The Man Who Missed 
Christmas, by John Edgar Park; The Victorious 
Surrender, by Henry Turner Bailey; each 25 
ets. net. (Pilgrim Press.) 

Treasure Island, and The Master of Ballantrae, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, each illus. in color by 
Wal Paget, $2.50 net.—The Golden Books, first 
vols.: Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, The Dream 
of Gerontius, and Golden Thoughts of Thomas 
4 Kempis; each illus. in color, 30 cts. net. (Cas- 
sell & Co.) 

Our New House, how we plan to build it, by 
Louise Perrett, printed in two colors, $1.50.— 
The Housekeeper’s Scrapbook, by Louise Per- 
rett, illus. in two colors, $1.25. (Reilly & Britton 
Co.) 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyan, illus. 1 Isabel 
Hauxworth Hall, $3.50 net. (Alice Harriman 
Co.) 

The Henry James Year Book, compiled by Evelyn 
Gernaut Smalley, with introduction by Henry 
James and William Dean Howells, photogravure 
frontispiece, $1.50 net.—The Poets’ Songs of 
Poets, compiled by Anna Sheldon Camp Sneath, 
illus., $1.50 net. (Richard G. Badger.) 
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Happiness, by Prof. Hugh Black, decorated, $1.50 
net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Ben King’s Southland Melodies, forty poems in 
negro dialect, by Ben King, illus. from photo- 
graphs, $1.50 net.—The Twelfth Christmas, the 
Christ child’s revelation, by Marjorie Benton 
Cooke, 50 ets. net. (Forbes & Co.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The American People, a study in national psychol- 
ogy, by A. Maurice Low, Vol. I., The Harvest- 
ing of a Nation, $2.25 net.—The Musical Ama- 
teur, by Robert Haven Schauffler, $1.25 net.— 
Copyright, its History and Law, by Richard 
Rogers Bowker, $3. net.—Broken Words, a fifth 
book of charades, by William Bellamy. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) 

The Book of Buried Treasure, being a true history 
of the gold, jewels, and plates of pirates, gal- 
leons, etc., which are sought to this day, by 
Ralph D. Paine, illus. from photographs, old 
prints, etc., $2.50 net.—Paper-Bag Cookery, by 
oo Soyer, 60 cts. net. (Sturgis & Walton 

0.) 


Fore and Aft, the story of the fore and aft rig, 
by E. Keble Chatterton, illus. in color, ete., $4.50 
net.—Behind Turkish Lattices, the story of a 
Turkish woman’s life, by Hector Donaldson Jen- 
kins, illus., $1.50 net.—The Railway Conquest of 
the World, by F. A. Talbot, illus., $1.50 net. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

A History of French Private Law, translated from 
the French of Henri Brissaud by Rapelje Howell, 
$5. net.—Naval Strategy, by Captain A. T. 
Mahan, illus., $3.50 net.—Scientific Mental Heal- 
ing, by H. Addington Bruce, $1.50 net.—The 
Book of Entrees, including casserole and planked 
dishes, by Janet M. Hill, illus., $1.50 net.—Cha- 
rades, by an Idle Man, $1. net. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) 

The House of Harper, 1817 to 1912, by J. Henry 
Harper, illus., $3. net.—A Living without a Boss, 
anonymous, illus., $1. net.—The Children’s Edu- 
cational Theater, by Alice Minnie Herts, $1.25 
net.—A Cook Book of Left-Overs, a collection 
of 400 reliable recipes for the practical house- 
keeper, by Helen Carroll Clarke and Phoebe 
Deyo Rulon, illus., $1. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

The Anarchists, their creeds and their deeds, by 
Ernest A. Vizetelly, illus, $3.50 net. (John 
Lane Co.) 

Myths and Legends of Alaska, by Katharine B. 
Judson, illus., $1.50 net.—Building Your Girl, by 
Kenneth Wayne, 50 cts. net.—The New Home 
Cook Book, compiled from contributed recipes, 
new edition, $l. net. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

A History of Travel in America, from the earliest 
times to the modern era, by Seymour Dunbar, 
illus. with colored plates and from old engrav- 
ings and maps, $4. net.—The Riley Calendar for 
1912, with six large colored plates by Ethel 
Franklin Betts, $2. net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Secret Service in South Africa, by Douglas Black- 
burn and Captain C. Caddell, $3.50 net.—War- 
ships and Their Story, by R. A. Fletcher, illus., 
$5. net.—Character and Empire Building, by 
F. J. Cross, 75 ects. net.—Plastic Millinery and 
Miniature Dressmaking, by Lilian Carter, illus., 
75 ets. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

Football, the American intercollegiate game, by 
Parke H. Davis, illus., $2.50 net. (Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

= Suk, their language and folklore, by Merwyn 

H. Beach, with introduction by Sir Charles 
Elict, $4.15 net. (Oxford University Press.) 





Assyrian and Babylonian Letters —BR the 
Kouyunjik Collections of the British Museum, 
edited by Robert Francis Harper, with reproduc- 
tion of the original texts and complete index. 
(University of Chicago Press.) 

A Study of Yasnai, with the Avesta, Pahlavi, 
Sanskrit, and Persian texts, given in the original 
character and in transliteration, with four photo- 
graphic plates of MSS. and other illustrative 
matter, $6. net. (Open Court Publishing Co.) 

The Reform of Legal Procedure, by Moorfield 
Storey, $1.35 net. (Yale University Press.) 

The Position of Women in Indian Life, by her 
Highness. the Maharani of Baroda and 8S. M. 
Mitra.—Chess Tales and Chess Miscellanies, by 
Willard Fiske. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Our Magic, by Nevil Maskelyne and David Devant, 
illus., $2. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Writing of News, by Charles G. Ross. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

The Great Adventure, by Louise Pond Jewell, with 
colored frontispiece, 80 cts. net.—Chats on Post- 
age Stamps, by F. J. Melville, illus., $2. net.— 
Advanced Auction Bridge, by the expert of the 
‘‘New York Sun,’’ $1. net.—The Thumbograph 
Series, new vols.: The Fortunes of My Friends; 
Revelations of My Friends; My Confession Book; 
each 50 cts. net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

The Eight Pillars of Prosperity, by James Allen, 
$1. net.—Self-Investment, by Orison Swett Mar- 
den, $1. net.—The Beauty of Self-Control, by 
J. K. Miller, $1. net.—Man: King of Mind, Body, 
and Circumstance, by James Allen, 50 cts. net. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

Indians of Today, by George Bird Grinnell, new 
edition, revised and brought down to date, "illus., 
$1.50 net.—The Mediwval Library, new vols.: 
Troubadour Poets, selections from eight Provengal 
writers, translated with introduction and notes 
by Barbara Smythe, $2. net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Dog Lover’s Book, by Edwin Noble, with 
preface by Major Richardson, illus. in color and 
black-and-white, $4.50 net.—Our Dogs and All 
about Them, by Frank Townsend Burton, illus., 
$1.50 net.—Easy Entertaining, by Caroline 
French Benton, illus., $1.50.—Social Customs, by 
Florence Howe, new edition from new ae, 
brought up-to-date, $1.50 net. (Dana Estes 

Essential Elements of Business Character, by Her- 
bert G. Stockwell, 60 cts. net.—A Girl’s School 
Days and After, a Jeannette Marks, with intro- 
duction by Pres. Mary E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke 
College, 75 cts. net.—The American Woman and 
Her Home, by Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis, $1. 
net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

The Ride of the Abernathy Boys, by Miles Aber- 
nathy, illus., $1.20 net.—International Cook Book, 
by Alexander Filippini, $1. net—The Magic of 
Dress, by Grace Margaret Gould, illus., $1. net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Footlights, Fore and Aft, by Channing Pol- 
lock, illus., $1.50 net.—Where Animals Talk, West 
African folk-lore tales, by Robert Hamil Nassau, 
$1.50 net.—The Successful Young Woman, by 
Ervin F. Lyon, illus., $1.25 net.—Hunting In- 
dians in a Taxi-Cab, by Kate Sanborn, $1.50 net. 
(Richard G. Badger.) 

Warning Out, an old New England custom, by 
Josiah Henry Benton. (W. B. Clarke Co.) 

The Book of Frolics for All Occasions, by Mary 
Dawson and Emma Paddock Telford, $1. net.— 
The Book of Parties and Pastimes, by Mary 
Dawson and Emma Paddock Telford, $1. net. 
(William Rickey & Co.) 
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Golf Courses in the British Isles, described by 
Bernard Darwin, illus. in color, ete., by Harry 
Rountree, $5.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Modern Riding and Horse Education, by Major 
Noel Birch.—Veterinary Formulary, by Kenelm 
Winslow.—-The Animal Doctor, by H. Lenney. 
(William R. Jenkins Co.) 

Child Nature and Child Nurture, by Edward Por- 
ter St. John, 75 cts. net. (Pilgrim Press.) 

That Reminds Me, a book of anecdotes, 50 cts.— 
Happy Days, a book of memories, by Helen P. 
Strong, 50 ects—Heart to Heart Recipes, or a 
bride’s first cook book, printed in two colors 
$1.25. (M. M. Caldwell Ce.) 

The Mastery of Destiny, by James Allen, 75 cts. 
net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Horse, by C. T. Davis, 50 ects —Home Games, 
by George Hapgood, 50 ects. (Penn Publishing 
Co.) 

Love’s Coming of Age, by Edward Carpenter, new 
edition, $1. net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

Home Fun, by Cecil Bullivant, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Dodge Publishing Co.) 

Bright Ideas for Money-Making, over two hun- 
dred suggestions, 50 cts. net. (G. W. Jacobs 
& Co.) 


F. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yor. 








AUTHORS 


wishing manuscripts placed without reading fee, address 
La TOUGHE HANCOCK, 134 W. 37th St., New York City 











Short-Story Writing | 
_—- course pt forty lessons in the history, form, 
of the Short Steer e —_ 
ey Baye = Editor 
— one hundred | a. 5 
jer professors = Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and leading college: 
250-page ~~ free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 571, Springfield, Mass. 














BOOKS. ALL OUT- —B BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmumenan, Exo. 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPER? 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Addres 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 PIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Libraries, Collections of Books, 
and Autograph Letters Purchased 


LEXINGTON BOOK SHOP 
120 East 59th Street, New York City 











SEND YOUR “WANTS” TO 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 

6651-653 SIXTH AVE. (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 

ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 

Including Including 

FRENCH MEDICAL 

SPANISH, ITALIAN, books and works concerning 


GERMAN AND OTHER | HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 
and other Domestic 
Animals 


BOOKS 


Special © facilities for supplying 
Libraries. Catalogues o 











Schools, Colleges and 
m Application. 














Autograph Letters of Famous People Bought and Sold 


EXPERT APPRAISAL AND HIGHEST CASH PRICE PAID. 
Send me list of what you have. 


P. F. MADIGAN, 501 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF A NEW BOOK 


Motor Work ana Formal Studies 


By CHARLES DAVIDSON, Ph.D. 
— of Education in the University of Maine. 

A timely and practical discussion, with programs, of the correla- 
tion of Motor Activities and Forma! Studies in Primary Grades. 
Cloth, 75 cts,; by mail, 80 cts.; paper covers, 60 cts. 

HH. A. Davidson, The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 


LOVE AND ETHICS 


By ELLEN KEY 
Her new book to be published this fall. Order in 
advance from your bookseller. 50 cents net. 


B. W. HUEBSCH PUBLISHER NEW YORK 




















Contaiming 23 Portraits 
of Authors will be sent 


A Portrait Catalogue 
FREE ON REQUEST 


This CaTALoGuE contains a full list of titles to date. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 East 17th St., NEW YorK 














STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in Four Parts 


L. C. Bonar, Author and Publisher, 1930 Chestnut St., 


‘Pronunciation. Part I. (90 3* 
grade; Essentials of 





SPECIALIST IN 


Railroad, Canal, and Financial Literature 


Large stock of books and pamphlets on these subjects. 
Catalogue No. 10 of rare Railroad books mailed on request. 


DIXIE BOOK SHOP, 41 Liberty St., New York 





; most carefully — 4, "part iT ¢ ($1.00): ‘Com: 
Idioma, Syn mets requirements for admission to ay = — 
(350. ): handb i tion for advanced Soul aaiicces 
peahensive. ‘Sent to teachers for examination, view to introduction. 
HOWARD bg hae 4 


IDYLLS | OF GREECE si'c0" ey ‘sai'si.09 


AN EXQUISITE GIFT BOOK 
oe FrrzGera.p, 156 5th Ave., New York 











